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Abstract 


This thesis aims at contributing to numismatics in general 
and to the coinage of Bilad al-Sham, in the formative era of Islam 
in particular. It deals mainly with the origins and evolution of 
Islamic copper coinage of Bilad al-Sham in the early Islamic 


Period . 


Since the publication of the splendid work of Dr. John 
Walker in 1941 and 1956, a great deal of research has been done, 
and much material has been collected; some published in 
different journals. Many new coins have also been published in 
auction journals; these, I believe, are inaccessible to most readers 
and numismatists. Many newly discovered coin types and 
varieties have appeared and numerous of other coins lie 
unstudied in private collections. No serious attempt has been 
made to collect and study this new material in a new corpus in 
which the deficiencies of the old system followed by Walker are 


avoided . 


The scope of this thesis is to collect the available scattered 
material , put it together, and arrange the copper coins into 
classes or issues according to the Junds of Bilad al-Sham and their 
mints. Also twenty coins, not published by Walker or published 
erroneously by others are included. The composition of seventeen 
copper coins from the five Junds of Bilad al-Sham are analysed, 
by atomic absorption spectrometry the results and conclusions 


are published. 
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This thesis has nine chapters: 

The first chapter discusses history and chronology of Bilad 
al-Sham during the early seventh century in which most important 
events in relation to coinage are discussed, thus the reader will 
have a reasonabie background about the numismatic history of the 


area. 


In the second chapter, the origins and development of Islamic 
coinage is discussed briefly with illustrations showing general trends 


in the coinage. 


Chapter three discusses Walker's Llraditional theory on the 
evolution of Islamic coinage, Bates’ theory, and a third theory put 
forward by Qedar. In addition, some comments by Grierson and 


Bates are also mentioned. 


In chapter four, the copper coins of each of the five Junds of 
Bilad al-Sham are.discussed separately. Explanatory maps and 


photographs are also added. - 


In chapter five, an attempt is made to discuss and evaluate 
Arab traditions and the existing textual sources, in relation to the 


coins themselves. 


Chapter six includes a few pages about dating systems used on 
ancient coins and points out that the Arabs were the first nation to 
use an external dating system on their coinage . The right of minting 
is also discussed and the importance of inscribing the mint name on 
the Umayyad coins is also explained. Twelve important points are 


discussed concerning the Umayyad copper coins of Bilad al-Sham. 


- xviii - 


In chapter seven , twenty inedited and rare early Islamic 
coins in the writer's collection, not published in Walker's catalogue, 
are photographed and arranged according to chronological order. 
Each coin is fully described, photographed, enlarged seven times; 
weight, axis, and metal size are also recorded to serve the purpose of 
clarifying illegible inscriptions. 


Chapter eight is devoted to numismatic techniques and 
scientific methods such as mint errors, die study, stylistic 
comparison, overstriking, hoard evidence, mint output and finally 


metal analysis. 


In chapter nine, 17 copper coins are analysed by Atomic 
absorption spectrometry; two copper Post-Reform coins from each 
Jund and two Arab-Byzantine coins from Jund Dimashq, Jund Hims 
and one from the three remaining Junds. The results and conclusions 
are recorded, with comments on the results by Mr. A. Oddy, Keeper 


of the Conservation Department in the British Museum. 


All the photographed coins have been carefuly selected 
from the writer's collection and are enlarged seven times for 
better resolution of details. The weight, axis and metal size are 
also recorded . Fortunately, it was possible to bring together a 
fairly representative selection of copper coins in circulation in the 


Junds of Bilad-al Sham during the Early Islamic period. 
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Coins and money have been part of our material culture 
for over 2,500 years documenting prevailing ideas toward 
art, commerce, war, politics, religion, and society. Money is 
thus a formidable resource for scholars trained to 
interpret numasmatic evidence. 


Harry W. Fowler 


President of the American Numismatic Society 
1984 -1990 
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Fig. l-Map of Egypt and Southwest Asia Circa A.D. 600 , according 


to Bacharach, 1976: 56. 


Chapter One 
Historical Introduction 


1.0 History and Chronology 


Bilad al-Sham was the meeting place of great civilizations; 
its strategic position allowed it to act as a ‘corridor’ between the 
three ancient continents. Its location on the cross-roads of great 
civilizations of the Ancient World, and its role as the cradle of the 
revealed religions, attracted a long series of conquerors. The area 
became the battle ground for mighty empires that struggled to 
win supremacy over that fertile region. 

The destinies of the Fertile Crescent (Bilad al-Sham & 
Iraq) at that time, before the rise of Islam, were chiefly in the 
hands of two major powers, the Christian Byzantines and 
Zoroastrian Persians in addition to a few petty states, (Ghassanid) 
and (Lakhmid ), that evolved during the pre-Islamic period and 
acted as buffer zones between the two rival powers. 

Before the rise of Islam, Bilad al-Sham was part of the 
Byzantine empire. During the early seventh century, the 
Byzantine empire suffered from successive invaders and wars 
with the Slavs, Avars and Lombards of Europe, (Clain-Stefanelli 
1974:86). Its history in that period was that of continuous 
military disasters; serious changes took place in the eastern part 
of the empire in its territorial character (Grierson 1982: 84). 

The coins of the Byzantine empire were essentially a 
continuation of the late Roman coinage but soon developed their 
own style. They are generally less beautiful than those of Greece 
and Rome, and are distinguished by the crudeness of the 


engraving and carelessness of striking. The design has essentially 


Vip. 2) Byzantine mints according ta Sear, 1974:2. 
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a two-dimensional character ( Sear, Bendall and O'Hara 1987. 11). 

The coins of early emperors in the East continued to bear 
Latin inscriptions, but the use of Lalin gradually gave way to 
Greek. There is much interest in studying this series because of 
the Empire's role in the rise of Christendom ( Clain- Stephanelli 
1974 :85). 

In A.D, 310, Constantine the Great introduced Byzantium's 
gold coin, the solidus . It was at a weight of a little over'4.5g, at 
72 to the pound. Now called nomisma , il maintained a high 
standard of purity until the beginning of the eleventh century, 
when the cup shaped gold coins called scyphates appeared. Under 
the Byzantines, silver coins were never issued in great quantities 
(Jones 1990: 293 ). 

In A.D, +98, the Byzantine Emperor Anastasius(1) (A.D. 
491-518) ordered a great currency reform of copper coinage and 
introduced the large bronze follis of 40 nummia with its smaller 
denominations. The follis bore the mark of value "M" (= 40 
nurfimia), the half follis "K" (= 20 Nummia ), I and E, on the 
reverse, indicating the values of 10 and 5 (Wroth 1908: XIII). 
These coins were struck at Constantinople, Nicomedia 
(operational A.D. 498-627) and Antioch / ‘Theoupolis (operational 
circa, 515-610). These two provincial mints were in operation to 
assist the Metropolitan mint of Constantinople, in supplying the 
area Of Bilad al-Sham with copper coinage. The precious - metal 
denominations were not affected by this reform (Sear, Bendall 
and O'Hara 1987:19). 

Because the Arabs used Byzantine prototypes for their early 
coinages in gold and copper, it is useful to present the following 


drawing and its accompanying explanations. With its 
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use one can date, denominate and attribute most, Byzantine 
copper coins. The obverse portrait indicates under whose reign 
or authority the coin was struck. The reverse gives the answers 
to what, when and where. The coin illustrated, for instance, is an 
“M" Follis: "ANNO X 41, or the 16th year of the reign of the 
Emperor; "NIKO at the NIKOMEDIA Mint; "B" struck by the Beta 
officina or striking team; "+ " under God and Christ from whom 


the emperor derives his power and authority to rule. 


Cross or 
sometimes ¥ 


Denomination, i.e. 
40. nummia 


"In the Year" 
In Latin 


Date, i.e. 16, or the 
16th year after 
commencing to date the 
particular emperor’s 
coins 


Officina or mint 
workshop, i.e. 2nd 


Mint mark in exergue, 
i.e. NIKOMEDIA 


Exergual Line 


Fig. 3. Drawing of the reverse of Byzantine follis with its accompanying 
explanations, according to Rynearson 1967:1. 


in A.D. 685, Justinian II ascended the throne and showed 
his devotion in religious matters by placing the image of Christ on 
his coinage (Clain-Stefanelli 1974: 87 ). 


The Emperor Leo III, the Isaurian (A.D. 717-741), one of 
the most powerful of the Byzantine rulers and known in history 


as a great reformer, ordered all Christian images (Icons) removed 
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and destroyed. Thus began the Iconociastic Movement, supported 
by the army, but otherwise strongly opposed by the Church and 
the people (Sear, Bendal and O'Hara 1987: 285 ). 

The recently introduced bust of Christ was replaced by 
the bust of rulers, and only the cross continued to be displayed 
oh coins. One hundred years later the image of Christ again 
appeared on Byzantine coins. It was not until the rule of the 
emperor Leo VI (A.D. 886-912) , however, that the Virgin Mary 
appeared on coins. (Clain Stefanelli 1974: 85) . 

The Byzantine Emperor Phocas (A.D. 602- 610) , was an 
ignorant and brutal character. His rule was a period of terror. Itis 
tyranny increased the disorders of the troubled empire, civil 
wars raged, and the empire was threatend on all frontiers (Sear, 
Bendal and O'Hara 1987 : 141). 

The Persians took this opportunity to invade the 
weakened Byzantine empire, In (A.D. 606 - 607), the Persian 
army overran western Mesopotamia, and in A.D. 608 advanced 
across Asia-Minor to Chalocedon (the Asiatic suburb of 
Byzantium) so that the blazing villages could be seen from 
Constantinople itself (Wroth 1908: XXII) . 


Heraclius(2) (A.D. 610-641) , one of the most capable 
Byzantine rulers, came to power in A.D. 610 after a successful 
revolt against Phocas, when the Empire was in a state of | 
disintegration (al-’Areni 1982 : 114-115)/ (Sear, Bendal and 
O'Hara 1987 :161). In AD. 611, Antioch was captured by the 
Persians, and after it Jerusalem in A.D. 614, and the True Cross 
was carried off to the Persian Capital, Ctesiphon (al-‘Areni 
1982:118 , Wroth 1908: xxiv). This was a particylarly heavy 
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blow for the Christian Empire. In A.D. 617 , Alexandria was 
captured, and thus Costantinople was deprived of its granary. 


The military situation was almost hopeless (Wroth 1908: xxiv). 


Grierson, and other prominent numismatists assigned the 
"independant imitation of Baysan issue with very crude designs 
and similar issues with much blundered inscriptions which are 


sometimes being found stamped with Arab countermarks 


meaning "good" (3) to the period of the Persian occupation in the 
620s " (Grierson 1982: 145). 


(3) 


These blundered versions differ from Baysan issue in three 
major ways :- 
a) They have been influenced by the folles of Antioch, for 
the officina letter is fF (which did not occur for Nicomidia ); 
b) The date is x XII, ie. XXII ( which did not exist for Justin 
H's reign ) ; and 
c) The figure of Justin Il bears a globus cruciger instead of 
duplicating that of Sophia ( as on Scythopolis coins) with a 


transverse scepter. 


| It is possible that the following words of the Holy Quran, 
revealed in Makkah some years before the year A.D. 622 , that is 
before the war had begun to turn in favour of the Byzantines (al- 
Rum), refer to the above mentioned war in Surat al-Rum, ( the 


Roman Empire) . 


In the name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful. 
1. A.L.M. 
ea The Roman Empire 
Has been defeated ‘ 
2 In a land close by; 
But they, (even) alter 
(This ) defeat of theirs, 
Willi soon be victorious - 
4. Within a few years. 
With God is the Decision, 
In the Past ’ 
And in the Future : 
On that Day shall 
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The believers rejoice - 


a With the help of God 
He heips whom He will, 
Aud He is Fxalted in Might, 


Most Merciful. , 


“The chronology of this Sura is significant. It was revealed 
about the 7th or the 6th year before the Hijrat, corresponding to 
(A.D. 615-616) of the Christian era, when the tide of Persian 
conquest over the Roman Empire was rnyning strong... Me 
Christian Empire of Rome had Jost Jerusalem to the Perstans, anc 
Christianity had been humbled in the dust” (The Holy Ouran 1965 


introduction to Sura xxx (Rum): 1049). 


In A.D. 622, Heractius proclaimed a crusade against the 
Persians, which was welcomed with great enthusiasm, hy the 
Church and the people (Wroth (908: xxiv). The Emperor himsell 
led the counteroffensive, and after six years (A.D. 622-628) of 
campaigns and) bitter fighting. ‘ies power of the Persians war 
completely shattered. The Sassanian Empire, the traditional 
enemy of the Romans and Byzantians, lay in ruins. After the death 
of the Persian King Khusrau IT in A.D. 628, peace was established 
when his son submitted to Heraclius. On the 21 of March A.D.630, 
Heraclius restored the Holy Cross which was solemnly reinstated 


by him in Jerusalem, an act symbolic of the victorious couclision 


of the war (al-"Areni 1982: 128). 
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The large size folles countermarked* with Heraclius type 
countermarks include : Heraclius' monograms(4), eagle(S), and 
other types, demonstrating the validation of these coins, and may 
be a sign of his victorious return possibly following the Byzantine 
reconquest of Bilad al-Sham (A.D. 629), (Qedar 1991: 32). 


During that period, the monetary situation in Bilad al-Sham 
was different from that of Persia and Egypt, due to the absence of 
any minting activity ( Antioch mint closed A.D 610). A shortage 
in the supply of regular imperial copper coins developed. Copper 
coins are the most useful for commercial transactions and are very 
important for the continuation of every day life, (Qedar, 1991:27). 
To avoid a monetary crisis, the Arabs. countermarked the 
"Independent imitations of Baysan™ . issued with crude designs 
and much blundered inscriptions’. The coins are sometimes 
found stamped with Arab countermarks " =" meaning ° good" , 


(Grierson 1982: 145), This countermark gave the coins a fresh 
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Countermarks are either abbreviations or symbols impressed in 
design of a coin after minting, that is punching a secondary stamp 
upon the coin, (Fox 1983: 104). 

Asarule countermarking often meets emergency and gives a fresh 
guarantee to the coin by a new authority to extend the fife of worn 
currency and in other cases to extend the area of circulation, some to 
appropriate the coin to local or special military use, ‘or to vary the 
value placed upon it when it was originally issued by the same 
authority which counter marked it, (Milne 1939: 75). 


*k 5 
Jarash ({ Gerasa) mint was not known to Walker and Grierson. It 


has been recently identified, and it produced crude designs with 
blundered inscriptions, Arab- Byzantine issues and Post-Reform 
issues. According to Andrew Oddy the “good” countermark is 
common on the coins of Gerasa, but very rare on the coins of 
Scythopolis (private letter dated 6 september 1994 ). 
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guarantee and declared the authority of the Arabs, the same as 
the countermarks of Heraclius had done a few years before. 
"Qedar” assigned these countermarks to the early period of the 
Arab conquest of Bilad al-Sham (1991: 30). 


It is worth mentioning that the word " cole "* occurs asa 
part of the Constans II type coins of Emesal). ‘These coins 
also offer an analogous declaration, and that is. "KAAON' 


corrosponding to the word’ -" yp " (Bellinger 1938: 19-20). 


The Persians gained nothing from the occupation of Bilad 
al-Sham and Egypt, though it lasted for almost two decades (A.D. 
610-629). Their war with the Byzantines tends to be over- 
shadowed by the Muslim conquest of this area which turned out 
to be permanent. . | 

Heraclius, for the first ten years of his reign set about to 
rebuild the weakened. empire. He began his first steps to 
recovery by reconstructing the administration of those areas 
under his control after the defeat of the Persians at the Battle of 
Nineveh in A:D. 628 until the defeat of the Byzantines at Yarmouk 
A.D. 636, (Shahid 1989: 208 ). The provincial structure of the 
Byzantine empire was gradually militarized and grants of land 
were made to soldiers on condition of hereditary military service 
(al-'Areni 1982 :122). Out of the eleven small provinces he carved 


out four themes. These appeared immediately after the Arab 


Distinclty Egyptian, is the introduction of the hieroglyphs afr 
and nb on the reverse of a small silver coin of the first Nektanebo. 
The meaning conveyed by these heroglyphs may be freely 
translated as “ail good” or perhaps as “good tor all [ purposes | ” 
(Curtis 1957:73). 
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conquest of the region, as four provinces parallel to one another, 
running from east to west, from the desert to the Mediterranean, 
and each of them had more than one sea-port, and possibly naval 
establishments (Shahid 1986: 47 ). 

The Islamic state inherited and subsequently modified 


these four new Heraclian themes to meet it's own purposes, 


‘(Walmsley 1987 : 33 ). At al-Jabiyah * conference , the Caliph 


‘Uimar retained the division of Bilad al-Sham into four 
administrative districts, for military purposes, (al-Tabari 1967, 
Vol. 4 : 67). These "Junds" were military districts starting from 
north to south : Hims in the far north, Dimashq, al-Urdunn 
comprising Galilee to the Syrian desert and Filastin, the land south 
of the great plain of Esdralon (Marj bin ‘Amer) ( Hitti 1981:154). 
Later the Umayyad Caliph Yazid 1 (G0-64/ 680 -683 ) formed a 
new Jund; Qinnasrin detached from Hims (al- Hamawi Vol. Ley 
1979: 103 ). 

The military resources of both empires, the Byzantine and 
the Sassanian, had been exhausted by some hundred years of 
warfare. The conflict of the last fifteen years had been especially 
destructive for both. The empires were also drained by new 
taxations just at the time when they had to face the rising and 
formidable power of Islam, whose permanent conquest of the area 
overshadowed the last Persian war against Byzantium. 

By the year 13 /634 , Arabia had been united under the 


flag of Islam into a great politico - religious movement, which was 


ig Al-Jabiyah, in the Jawian ( Gaulanitis) was the capital of Ghassanids 


(Hitti 1981: 78). 
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established by the Prophet Mohammad. When he died in 11/ 632 
his influence was still restricted to Arabia, ( Mitchiner 1977: 55 ). 
Abu Bakr, the Prophet's father in-law, was the first 
successor of the lately deceased “Apostle of Allah”. He took the 
title of "Caliph", meaning the follower, or successor. During his 
short Caliphate (11-13 / 632 - 634 ), he was mostly occupied with 
the so called Riddah (apostasy) wars, which resulted in re- 
establishing the unity of the peninsula under his leadership. 

Abu Bakr led the tide of Islam out of the peninsula. In 
the year 12 / 633, he despatched four Muslim armies from al- 
Madinah in al-Hijaz against Bilad al-Sham, and named four 
different commanders; one against Filastin, another against 
al-Urdunn, a third against Dimashq, and a fourth against Hims, 
(al-Tabari 1967, vol. 3 : 387 - 391). Thus, the strategy of the 
Muslim conquest of Bilad al-Sham suggests clearly that it was 
planned with the view of attacking a region that was divided into 
four parts (Shahid 1987: 39+ }. 

The second Caliph, 'Umar (13-23 / 63+-4-4), may be looked 
upon as the founder of the Islamic state. fle was another father 
in-law to the Prophet, and the first to adopt the title of 
"Commander of the Faithful" (al-Tabari 1967, vol. 4 : 208). He 
continued the expansion policy of Abu Bakr and established the 
garrison Cities of al-Basrah and al-Kufah at strategic points on the 
Euphrates, and al-Fustat as a new capital of Egypt. After the 
decisive Battle of al-Yarmuk, 15/636 in which the Byzantine 
forces were uprooted, all the northern area of Bilad al-Sham and 
the Mediterranean littoral, lay open to the Muslim armies. ‘the 
occupation was achieved with relative ease and within little more 


than one decade Bilad al-Sham and Egypt were forced to submit. 
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On the eastern frontier, the Sassanid Empire which 
survived for almost 400 years came to a sudden end, with the 
overthrow of the Sassanid dynasty in A.D. 642 by the Arab armies 
of Islam. It took the Arab Muslims only twelve years to 
occupy Persia. 

The best Sassanian armies were crushed at al-Qadisiyyah 
in 16/ 636. The last Sassanid King, Yezdigird Ml, (11-31 /632- 
651), lost the decisive battle of Nahawand in 21/642 (al- 
Buladhuri 1987: 487) . “The Victory of Victories” resulted in the 
complete destruction of the political , traditional and cultural 
identity of the Persian empire. It ceased to exist when the last 
Sassanid ruler (Yezdijird I) was killed in the twentieth year of 
his reign by the Arab conquerors in 31/651 near Merw. (titi 
1981: 158). After some years all Persia's possessions passed to the 


Arab Muslims who gained control of Persia and Afghanistan. 


During the Caliphate of ‘Umar, forgeries” became common. ° 
He planned to issue new money from camel hides to replace the 
circulating currency, but his counsellors advised him to 
abandon the idea because no came! would be left alive (al- 


Buladhuri 1987 : 456). 
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The art of the forgery is an old practice; it began to be exercised at 
the period of the beginning of coinage. Solon’s jegisiation for 
Athens, early in the sixth century B.C., contains provisions against 
counterfieting , as did the later laws of the Roman Empire. (Clain- 
Stefanelli 1974: 215 ). 
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It was 'Uthman who was Caliph (23-35 / 641-656) when ‘\ezdijird 
II, the last Sassanian ruler, was assassinated in the twentieth 
year of his reign, ( 31/051). Yezdigird's own Sassanian coins are 
dated from (1 - 20). All known specimens of the earliest Arab - 
Sassanian dated coins that can be assigned to the Arab Muslims, 
are copies of the silver drachmas of that Sassanian ruler, they all 
bear this last date (20). These coins differ from similar Sassanian 
coins of the same date in that they have an Arabic inscription, 
"bism Allah" found on the obverse margins (Walker 1941 : xxvi- 
xxxv, Broome 1985 : 4 - 6). 

The following year, the Arabs issued a new series, 
imitating the drachma of Khusrau Il {A.D. 590-628) , the 
grandfather of Yezdigired III. The new coins bore Khusrau's 
name, and the Arabic inscription "“bism Allah" on the obverse 
margin (7) and were dated according to various practices including 
the use of Yazdigird III's regenal calendar beyond the year of his 
death (Walker 19413.xxvi) . 


It should be noted that different eras were used by 
moneyers in the East ; namely the ‘Hijra', denoting the migration 
of the Prophet to al-Madinah, the Yezdigird era (Y.E), which began 
in the year when Yezdigird II ascended the throne and continued 
after his death . More rarely a third era was uscd, reckoned from 
the year following the death of Yezdigird in A.D. 651 { Walker 
1941 : xxvii). | 


The four orthodox Caliphs were close associates and . 
relatives of the Prophet. The third Caliph, 'Uthman, (23-35/644- 
656), represented the Umayyad aristocracy of Quraysh in contrast 


to his two predecessors, whose support was more broadly based. 
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During his reign, he favoured his own house of Umayya, which 
was more closely associated with the ruling classes of Makkah. 
This initiated intertribal jealousy and increased the struggle for 
control of the Islamic state . The assassination of 'Uthman in his. 
own house in al-Madinah by a group of rebels, led by Abu Bakr's 
son, unleashed civil disorders which shock the whole Islamic 
world (’Abbas 1990 : 299-300) . 

‘Ali, the Prophet's first cousin and son in-law ( the 
husband of the Prophet’s favorite daughter, Fama, and the 
father of his only surviving male descendants , al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn), had homage paid to him as the fourth Caliph, subsequent 
to the murder of 'Uthman. His accession was not accepted by 
many old "Companions " of the Prophet, the most proininent of 
whom were al-Zubair and Talha, together with ‘Aisha (the most 
beloved wife of the Prophet), who opposed him and refused to 
acknowledge his successorship (al-Tabari 1967, vol. 4: 435). 

In the "Battle of the Camel" A.H. 36 outside Basrah, ‘Ali 
succeeded in crushing the revolt . Both rivals of 'Ali , al-Zubair and 
Talha perished. Aisha was captured and sent back to al-Madinah . 
Abdulla bin’al-Zubair left to Makkah . As a result of the “Battle of 
the Camel”, the centre of gravity of the Caliphate, for the first 
time, passed outside the holy territory of Arabia. (Walker 1941: 


xxii). 
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‘Ali, from his new capital al-Kufah, the garison city in 
which he found support for his cause, inaugurated his reign by 
dismissing the provincial governors appointed by 'Uthman. 

Mu'awiya bin Abi Sufyan the Umayyad, the wise capable 
governor of Bilad al-Sham, and a cousin of the recently murdered 
Uthman, refused to regard 'Ali as legitimately elected. He came 
out as the avenger of the martyred caliph, demanding that ‘Ali 
take steps to bring the murderers to justice . Mu'awiya succeeded 
in securing a settlement with 'Ali by arbitration which resulted in 
recognition of his own rights to the caliphate. But it was not until 
the assassination of 'Ali and the deposition of al-Hasan, the eldest 
son of ‘Ali, that he succeeded in securing the Caliphate in 41/661 
and establishing the Umayyad dynasty, with its seat at Damascus, 
Damascus soon replaced Makkahoand al-Madinah as the official 
seat of the caliphate. 

Because Mu'awiya felt insecure - his hands full of 
domestic problems - he found it expedient to pay a heavy annual 
tribute to the Emperor Constans I] (641-68) and to purchase a 
truce from the Mardaites who had penetrated about (44/666) into 
the heart of Lebanon. In this way, he had a free hand in dealing 
with his opponents (al-Baladhuri 1987:164 ; Hitti 1981:205). 

The acceptance of the principle of arbitration proved 
disastrous to ‘Ali. A group of his followers, the Kharijites 
(seceders or separatists), withdrew at the Battle of "Siffin" in 
38/657 , when he agreed to allow his right to the caliphate to be 
decided by arbitration. Their slogan was: "There is no judgement 
except God's" (8)(Shamma 1976: 563). This legend occurs in 
Arabic on the Arab Sassanian coins of al-Qatari bin al-Fuja'a, one 


of the leaders of this fanatic party which caused much unrest in 
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the Eastern provinces. Qatari bin al-Fuja'a assumed the title of 
"Commander of the Faithful" and it appears on his coins in Pehlevi. 
Many of these same types also present him as "Servant of Allah” 
(Walker 1941: Ixi). 

By the order of al-Hajjaj bin Yusuf, the energetic viceroy 
of the Umayyads, al-Muhallab bin Abi Sufra fought al-Qatari and 
killed him circa A.H 79 in Tabaristan. 

Mu'awiya bin Abi Sufyan, the enlighted governor of 
Syria, and the first Caliph of the Umayyad dynasty(41-60/661- 
680) controlled the Caliphate by careful attention to the affairs of 
the government. He organised the army and appointed reliable 
administrators in the provinces. Before his death, he arranged 
allegiance to be paid to his son Yazid as his successor { al-Tabari 
1967, vol, 5; 322-3 ). 

‘During the reign of Mu’awiya in 49 / 669, the Arab army 
succeeded for the first time in reaching the high triple wall of 
Constantinople, under the leadership of crown prince Yazid. The 
siege laid by Yazid in spring 669 was raised in summer of the 
same year. Byzantium had a new and energetic emperor, 
Constantine IV (668-85) (Hitti 1981: 201). 

A second attack on Constantinople was made in the so- 
called seven years' war ( 54- 60/674-80) which was waged 
mainly between the two fleets before Constantinople. ‘The use of 
Greek fire is supposed to have saved Constantinople on this 
occasion (Hitti 1981: 202 ). 


The Arab historian al-Magrizi (1367-1441/769-845) 
mentions that the Umayyad Caliph Mu'awiya (41-60/661-680) 
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issued gold coinage portraying himself "girt with sword" (al- 
Karmily 1987 : 39). This is obviously a reference to the Standing 
Caliph goid coins which are very rare issues and bear dates that 
place them in the reign of 'Abd al-Malik bin Marwan. According to 
Walker it is not improbable that some copper coins of this 
Standing Caliph type may have made their appearance in the 
reign of Mu'awiya (1956: xxxi). ‘he statement of Mayrizi may be 
correct for the copper Standing Caliph type (without Caliph's name 
or titles ) but not for the same type in gold. 

The Arab-Sassanian coins with the name of Mu'awiyal9) 
were inscribed in Pehlevi and are somewhat rare and dated in 
the year 41 which, in terms of Ilijri era, coincides wilh the year 
of his accession to the caliphate . 

Countermarks were generally first used on Arab- 
Sassanian coins in the A.IL.50s, toward the end of the reign of 
Mu'‘awiya; and last used in the early 70s. The counterniarks 
consist of legend in Ephthalite”, Pehlevi and Arabic, and various 
symbols. They appear primarily on coinage of the eastern 
provinces of Kirman, Sijistan and Khurasan bul are known on 
‘coinage of virtually every mint from this period. (Gaube 1973: 
109 -116) 

Walker believed that countermarks nos. 28, 34 and 40, in 
his table of countermarks, contain the name ‘Abdallah. Also, he 
illustrated three countermarks which have a Pehlevi word which 


he read as JHILAN, "current", corresponding to the Arabic word 


The Ephthalite script has not so far been satisfactorily deciphered. 
though several attempts have been made by oricitalists (Walker L941: 
LXV ) 
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_ le (Walker 1941: exivi). He illustrated another two 
countermarks which have the Arabic word 4 "to Allah" and 
attributed one of these two countermarks to 'Atiya bin al-Aswad; 
since it seemed to represent part of the Khariji slogan 
"There is no judgement unless (that belonging) to Allah!" (1941: 
cxlvi) 

On the accession of Yazid bin Mu'awiya, ‘Abdullah bin al- 
Zubair and Hussein bin ‘Ali revolted. ‘Abdullah bin al-Zubair 
proclaimed himself caliph and set up his headquarters in 
Makkah. Hussein was killed in Karbala’ by 'Ubayd, Allah bin Ziyad, 
the son of Ziyad bin Abi Sufyan who had been won to the 
Umayyad cause from that of the 'Alid's , by the diplomacy of 


Mu'awiya . 


Yazid ( 60-64/ 680-683) dispatched an army to the Hijaz 
which sacked al-Madinal and Makkah. Nevertheless the weakness 
of Mu'awiya I, who succeeded Yazid upon his death, served to 
strengthen ‘Abdullah's cause. ‘Abdullah was the acknowledged 
caliph in Arabia, {gypt, al-Basrah, al-Kufah, the Persian provinees 
and parts of Bilad al-Sham , but he lost the opportunity to 
consolidate his gains by remaining in Arabia, and not moving 


towards Damascus. 


Mu'awiya Il reigned three months and died. Marwan 
succeeded him and reigned one year. It was his son "Abd al- 
Malik, with the aid of his powerful generals, al-llajjaj bin Yusuf 
and al-Muhallab bin Abi Sufra, who was able to stabilize the 
Umayyad dynasty. Mus‘ab, the brother of ‘Abdullah bin al- 
Zubair, was killed in Basrah in 72 / 962 and ‘Abdullah himself 


was killed; the following year (al-Tabari L967, vol 6: 162 - 175). 
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During the reign of 'Abdullah{0) Arab Sassanian coins 
were struck bearing the Pehlevi legend for his name and 
patronymic or the Pehlevi legend " ‘Abdullah, commander of the 
faithful". Mus'ab his brother struck similar coins bearing his own 
name at al-Basrah. 

When 'Abd al-Malik(1!) bin Marwan succeeded to the 
Caliphate (65-86/685-705) the political situation in the Islamic 
world was not an enviable one. He was threatened on ail frontiers, 
‘Abd al-Malik overcame this disasterous situation and succeeded in 
unifying the Islamic world under his control through three faithful 
generals, who were able to stabilize the Umayyad dynasty, and 
have left their names on the coinage of the period : Musa bin 
Nusair, who conquered North Africa and crossed Gibralter to 
Spain, al-Muhallab bin Abi Sufra who dealt with the fanatical 
separatists (Kharijites) who were a continual source of annoyance 
of the Umayyad cause in Iraq and Persia, and the last and most 
famous, al Hajjaj bin Yusuf who muy truly be said to have been the 
mainstay of the Umayyad cause (Walker 1941: xxxix). 

About 70/689 -690, the Byzantine Emperor Justinian 1 
-(685-695) once more loosened the Mardaites who proved to bea 
thorn in the side of the Arab Caliphate in Bilad al-Sham (Hitt, 
1981:204). 'Abd al-Malik forced to follow " the precedent of 
Mu'awiya" , accepted the new conditions laid down by the 
Byzantine Emperor and agreed to pay a thousand dinars weekly to 
the Mardaites and to pay him a specified amount as the price of a 
truce (al-Baladhuri, 1987:218). "Abd al-Malik overcame this 
formidable situation and restored the unity of the Islamic world 
after the defeat of the two sons of al-Zubair. The defeat of the 


Byzantine army near the Cilician Sebastopolis in A.D. 692 


es eee 


(Hitti 1981: 212; al 'Areni 1982:160) freed him from sending the 


gold tribute to Constantinople while he dealt with his opponents. 


By the year 72/692, ‘Abd al-Malik had achieved the 
political, religious and economic consolidation of the Islamic 
Empire. The reign of this grand reformer witnessed the 
Arabization of the state and the birth of a distinctly Islamic 
coinage. Radical changes prompted by political, religious and 
economic factors were introduced . As part of this reorganization, 
'Abd-al Malik and later al-Walid changed the language of the 
public registers (diwan) from Greek to Arabic. in Damascus and 
from Pehlevi to Arabic in Iraq and the Eastern provinces, (Hitti 
1981:217). As part of this reorganization, the coinage system was 


reformed and purged of all non-Islamic features (Berman £97629). 


~ CHRONOLOGY OF THE CALIPHS 


Orthodox Caliphs 
A.H. 
11 Abu Bakr 
13 ‘Umar 
23 "Uthman 
35-40 ~— ‘Ali 
Umayyad Caliphs 
AH. 
41 Mu'awiya | 
60 Yazid I 
64 Mu'awiya Il 
64 Marwan I 
65 ’Abd al-Malik 
~ 86 al-Walid | 
96 Sulaiman 
99 ‘Umar Il 
101 Yazid Il 
105 Hisham 
125 al-Walid Il 
126 Yazid Ill 
126 Ibrahim 
(127 Marwan Il 
-132 
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680 
683 
684 
685 
705 
715 


“717 


720 
724 
743 
744 
744 
744 
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Chapter Two 
1.0 The Origins and Development of Islamic Coinage 


The empire founded by the Arab Muslims embraced a vast 
area that extended from the borders of India on the east to 
northern Africa in the west and even to Spain and from the Aral 
Sea to the lower catarats of the Nile (Hitti 1981: 215) 

In the pre-Islamic period, Byzantine (nomisma ) and bronze 
pieces, in addition to the Sassanian dirhams, were circulating in al- 
Hijaz together with some Himyarite!12) silver coins (Baladhuri 1987 
:654),. The last coins do not seem to have played any direct part 
in the foundation of the Islamic monetary system (Ehrenkreutz 
1992: 37). These coinages had been probably used by the Prophet 
Mohammad in conducting business for Khadijah (Hitti 1981: 112). 
In addition the Prophet Mohammad gave his daughter in marriage 
to 'Ali bin Abi Talib for the sum of 480 dirhams (Fahmi 1964: 23). 
Later, taxes and tribute were probably collected in these coinages. 

The Arab Muslims emerged out of Arabia with a 
suddenness almost unparalleled in history. They had entered a 
world more civilized than their own, and as they had no monetary 
traditions, it was more reasonable to use the monetary system 
they inherited, than to try and replace it at once by something new 
(Grierson 1979:242), It meant, however, that the Arabs took over 
an urbanised administration and that they had to employ the civil 
servants who used local languages and followed local adminstrative 
customs (Sellwood, Whitting and Williams 1985:18-1 9). The Arabic 
names of coin denominations at the beginning of Islamic history 


were all derived from foriegn words : 


A simplified diagram showing the parallel chronology 


BC and the main streams of coinage 
650 Lydia India China 
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Fig. 4 Trends in Coinage according to Porteous 1980: 11. 
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Metal Singular Plural Derivation 


Copper fals fulus Latin folles 
Silver dirham darahim Greek drachma 
Gold dinar dananir Latin denarius 


(Album 1977: 22, Chamberlain 1976: 57-73) 


Actually, these terms are found on the coins themselves 
indicating their denominations. Dinar was a loan-word through 
Syriac from denarius aureus and fals from Latin, while dirham 
came through Pehlevi ultimately from the Greek drachma 
(Grierson 1982 :144) 

The early caliphs contented themselves with this foreign 
coinage already in circulation in the empires seized by them, 
representing two separate economies. In Persia, where the mints 
were still operating, the principle monetary system of the 
Sassanian Empire had been one of silver monometallism, with 
negligible issues in other metals. The Byzantines had minted 
mainly in gold and copper. The hexagram which was revived by 
Heraclius had limited circulation in Egypt or Syria (Grierson 1979: 
242). 

Shortly after the Arabs conquered Bilad al- Sham, a group 
of anonymous copper coins made their appearance in the early 
Umayyad period with varied inscriptions; some were in Greek 
alone, others in Arabic, and some were bilingual. Many had no 
mint name, and it is premature to assign a large proportion of 
these to specific mints. This series is known and accepted by 
numismatists as having been struck in Bilad al-Sham by or for 
the Arabs (Poole 1967, vol. 9: 1-17). 


235; 


Recently Bates divided the coinage of Umayyad Damascus 
into three phases, each of which includes the three metals; gold, 
silver and copper coins (1989: 196-209). In the folowing pages | 
will briefly present his views concerning the development of the 
Umayyad coinage in Bilad al-Sham, in addition to explanations 
given by Miles and Walker . 

Phase one :- 

Bates described this phase as the imperial image period 
whose origin he assigned to the years 72-74/692-694 . 

The gold coins of phase one include two-subseries, which 
imitate or adapt a single unusual Byzantine prototype: The 
prototype is a Constantinople issue of the last years of the 
Emperor lleraclius. ‘the issue has Uiree standing figures facing 
front on the obverse without any legend. On the reverse, a 
cross potentappears on Urree steps, CONOB beneath the cross. 
In the field to the left ty yto the right A. 

These two dilferent subseries are, a) imitations with 
Greek inscriptions and 6) imitations with Arabic inscriptions. 

‘The Arab coins have three figures on the obverse, like the 
prototype, but the crosses associated with these figures as well 
_as the standing cross potent on the reverse of the prototype are 

modified or eliminated. One of the two Arab subseries has Greek 
inscriptions like the prototype, and the other bas Arabic 
inscriptions. Only four examples are known for the first 
subseries. Each of the four has a different Greek numeral on the 
reverse. | 

The second subseries, the three figure coin with Arabic 

inscriptions, has the figures in what scems lo be Arabic dress with 


no inscription on the obverse. On the reverse, the cross is 
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modified to a vertical line with a knob on top. Around the reverse 
margin is the Arabic inscription, " In the name of God : There is no 
God but God alone; Muhammad is Ure messenger of God". On both 
series of Arab imitations, the two letters which indicate the date 
to the right of the central cross of the prototype are separated and 
placed to the right and left of the cross. It should also be noted 
that the gold coins of this phase have no mint name or dale. 

The silver coins of this phase are an adaptation’ of the 
principle coinage of the Sassanian Empire, which was a large thin 
dirham depicting the bust of the emperor on the obverse and a 
pair of attendants on either side of a fire altar. They include the 
monarch himself, the crown prince, the god Mithra or the goddess 
Anahita (Sellwood, Whitting and Williams 1985: 33). When the 
Arabs conquered Persia A.D. 636-651, many mints continued to 
strike dirhams of a traditional type showing the head and the 
names of one of the last Sassanian emperors, ( Khusrau I or 
Yezdigird HI] and in very rare cases Hormuzd IV) (Miles, 1959: 
208). They differ, however, in that an Arabic inscription is added 
to the obverse margin, normally reading, "In the name of Allah” 
or"Good", 

Later, from about 50/670, the name of the Sassanian 
Emperor was replaced by that of the caliph or governor under 
whose authority the coin was issued, and was inscribed in Pehlevi 
script. The mint name and date on the reverse were still written 
in Pehlevi script. Some such coins continued until A.D. 705, that 
is after ‘Abd al-Malik's reform and the introduction of purely 
Arabic dirham (Bates 1982 :6-7). The Arab-Sassanian coinage of 


Tataristan for example continued down to nearly the end of 
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the eighth century ( the last quarters of the second century H.) 
(Miles 1959: 207). 

Silver coinage of this phase was struck at Damascus— 
bearing the mint name in Arabic " Dimashq " , and bearing the 
dates, 72 , 73, and 74 written in Arabic to either side of the 
reverse central image (Bates 1989: 198). 
| On the coins dated 72, there is only “In the name of God: 
Muhammad is messenger of God, " while the issues of 73 and.74 
have a longer inscription, "Jn the name of God: there is no God 
but God alone; Muhammad is the messenger of God", which is 
similar to the inscription found on the gold coins of phase one. - 

Miles subdivided the silver coins of phase two into :-— 
a) Anonymous coins (both with and without the Sassanian 

King's name) ; | 
b ) Coins with name of the Caliph (Mu'awiya and 'Abd al- 

Malik bin Marwan ); 

Cc) Coins with the names of provincial governer OF usurper™ ; 
d) Barbarous imitations (1959: 208 ). 

| it should be noted that only silver coins have both date 
and mint name. 

According to Bates, Damascus imperial copper coins of this 
phase have three different imperial image types on the obverse: 
{a) A single enthroned imperial figure on the obverse with a 


large M or small mon the reverse: 
(b) Standing imperial figure on the obverse with a large M; on 
the reverse. . , 


At-Hajjaj ordered the use of Arabic in Iraq and Persia in place of 
Pehlevi, an innovation which is exemplified in his Arab-Sasanian 
coins, where his name was inscribed in Arabic (13). 
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(c) Two standing imperial figures, on the obverse with a large 
capital M on the reverse. The inscription on the reverse 
is of two types, one with Greek inscriptions including an 
abbreviation of the mint name AAM, the other with the 


Arabic inscription " duriba bi-Dimishq Ja‘ iz ". 


A fourth type, was completely neglected by Bates, as he 
did not consider it to come from Damascus . This type has a 
standing imperial figure on the obverse, a cursive m, on the 
reverse. Below the exergual line in Arabic legend." Ab (14) 
i.e." Honesty (belongs) to Allah. Walker considered it the product 
of an uncertain mint. According to Milstein, this phrase has not 
been associated with any particular mint (Milstein 1991: 5). 
The phrase "liAllah" occurs as a Countermark on Arab-Sassanian 
coins of Kirman in the years 68, 69 and 72. A similar 
countermark (minus the pellets and strokes below } is found ona 
coin of 'Ubaidallah bin Ziad of Basrah, year 64 (Walker 1941: 
cxliv). This termination also occurs on the reverse of the post- 
reformed copper coins with religious formulae and on post-' 
reformed copper coins of Jund Falistin , as li-Allah al-Mulk 
(Goussous and Tarawneh 1991: 57, coin No. 86) and on the 


reverse of other unidentified issues . 


The second phase is marked by Arab images being 
substituted for foreign ones. It is appropriate to call this phase 
the Standing Caliph phase. According to Bates, this phase span 
the years 74-77/694-697 (1989: 196). 


The obverse of the gold coins of this phase have a 


standing caliph wearing a scarf headdress with his hand on a 
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sword girt around his waist. Miles believes that the standing 
figure on these coins was designed with the thought of producing 
a rival to the representation of emperor; that is, a figure of the 
same general appearance, but specifically Arab and Muslim, as 
opposed to Byzantium and Christian (1950:216). Around the 
margin of the obverse is the same religious inscription of phase 
one. On the reverse the modified cross on steps is the same as 
the previous issue. It is surrounded by an Arabic inscription " In 
the name of God this dinar was struck .." followed: by the date in 
words. The earliest date known is 74 A.H. the type survived 
until 77 AH. (Miles 1950: 212-214). This phase is of particular 
interest because its coins reflect efforts on the part of Arabs to 


devise an iconography of their own (Miles 1959: 208 ). 


The dirhams of the second phase have their obverse 
almost similar to that of Damascus phase one. However the 
hairknot at the back of the head of the imperial portrait has been 
eliminated, and the surrounding Pehlevi inscriptions to the right 
and left have been replaced by an Arabic inscription reading, 
"Struck in the year five and seventy". The reverse is more 
drastically modified: The Zoroastrian fire altar and attendants 
have been replaced by a standing caliph, with inscriptions to the 
left and right reading, “Amir al-mu'minin Khlifat Allah " similar 
to the inscription on the gold of phase one. The name of the mint 
is not inscribed in this phase. There is alsoan anonymous type 
having an exceptional form of bust and headdress on the obverse, 
and the representation of a mihrab and ‘anazah on the reverse. 

Other experimental iconographical types combining 


altered Sassanian and Byzantine motives , were issued by Bisher 
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Other experimental iconographical types combining 
altered Sassanian and Byzantine motives , were issued by Bisher | 
bin Marwan at Basrah. The reverses present the Caliph "Orans" , — 
with two attendants, a theme doubtlessly copied from the 
Byzantine coins of Heraclius with his two sons. (Miles 1959: 208). 

.  ‘Jn-the cases of gold and silver the attribution of the 
standing caliph presents little problem. The dinars and dirhams 
are dated even though they bear no mint name. The analogy is 
ss sufficient argument for their attribution to Damascus. 4 

Copper coinage having standing caliph images on the . 
obverse bear the same religous inscriptions as on the gold and 
silver of this phase or the inscription Li'Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Malik 
amir al-Mu'minin. On the reverse the cross on the steps is 
modified. A circle replaces the horizontal arm of the cross. To 
the right of the modified cross is the mint name Dimashq , and in 
the margin, either the Shahada or "Abd al-Malik's name and - 
titles. 

The Standing Caliph coppers were issued at about 
fourteen different mints in Bilad al-Sham. The coins without 
‘Abd al-Malik's name are the most common and probably came . 
first. 


Phase Three : ‘ 

Phase three, beginning in 77/697 for gold, and 79/699" 
for silver, represents purely Islamic coinage bearing only 
religious inscriptions in Arabic (Bates 1989: 208). From the 


a 


In the National Museum of Baghdad there is a dirham dated 78 stuck 
at Armenia (Dafter 1982 : 48, coin No. 14472 ). 
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time of their introduction until the end of the Umayyad period, 
there was no change in the design of the gold dinars . The first 
dinars of 77/697 are exactly like the last ones of 132 / 750, 

with the exception of a dinar dated 105. On its reverse, the 
| inscription, "Ma'dan Amir al-Muminin" appears. | 

| Recently two dinars appeared dated 91 and 92 bearing a 

shortened inscription, "Ma'dan Amir al-Muminin, i.e. without 
mentioning al-Hijaz . In additions to these dinars there is in 
Shamma's collection; a unique fals with the following inscription, 
"Duriba bi al-Madinah Ma'dan Amir al-Mu'minin", In addition to 
the dinars, Damascus also issued fractional dinars, consisting of 
halves and thirds from (A.H. 90 / 708 - 709) until (A.H.106 / 
724 - 725). | 


It is noteworthy that 'Abd)al-Malik's monetory reform 
had no effect on coins of the Byzantine-Latin Type. This 
indicates the large measure of independence displayed during 
this period by the North African and Spanish governors (Walker. 
1956: xlviii). - 


In the Eastern provinces of Persia (Tabaristan and 
Adharbaydjan in particular) the introduction of the reform was 
much slower, so that as late as the Abbasid period , the coins 
issued there still bore traces of Sassanian tradition { Berman 
1976: 9). 


All Umayyad of Post-Reform silver coinage have mint- 
names with the exception of a unique specimen dated A.H. 79 


(Walker 1956: lix ). Bates considered it as a trial-piece 


before the insertion of mint-names was determined, and the 
adoption of the final design which has several lines of horizontal 
inscriptions enclosed by a circular marginal inscription. This type 
remaind standard for many centuries (1989: 209 ). It should be 
noted that this unique coin of A.H.79 was struck in the same 
manner as gold dinars of Damascus which do not bear their mint 
name. 

In the Western Caliphate no mint-towns appear on 
dirhams, only the name of the provinces Africa and al-Andalus. © 

In Iraq and Persia the situation was different. There was 
a host of mints operating following the old Sassanian mint 
tradition which was taken by the early Arab governors in the 
Eastern Caliphate. The case of copper coins is different; mints 
producing fulus are recorded all over the Caliphate and not 


confined to one area (Walker 1956: xcii). 
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Chapter Three 


Theories on the Evolution of Islamic Coinage’ 


There are three main theories in the study of the copper 


coinage of Bilad al-Sham in the Umayyad period : 


1- 


The traditional theory which is represented by John Walker, 
where his main assumption is that the Arabs started to mint 
imitations of Byzantine types, following their conquest of 
the area between (A.D. 634-640) (1956: XIX). He called this 


series of imitations "Arab-Byzantine Coins ". 


The second theory has been put forward by Michael Bates 
who, in contrast to Walker, is convinced that the Umayyad 
copper minting began no earlier than A.D. 692, during the 
reign of 'Abd al-Malik when the unity of Islam was 
established (1989: 203). 


A third theory has been put forward by Qedar, who believes 
that there was continuous minting activity in Bilad al-Sham, 
starting shortly after A.D. 610 , that is during the Sassanian 
occupation of Syria until c.a. 800 A.D. (1991: 30). 


SAGs 


The monumental two-volume work of John Walker is 
based upon the collection of Umayyad Coins in the British 
Museum, but it also includes examples of every variety Known to 
the author from other collections. These two volumes provide the 
essential foundations of all subsequent research. Since their 
publication, no serious attempt has been made to collect and study 
this material in a new corpus in which the deficiencies of the 
system followed by "Walker" are avoided. 

Walker's classification scheme was based) primarily on 
linguistic and typological crileria . Recently, Bales and other 
numismatists have realized that many coils separated by Walker 
were struck at the same time or place, and many coins catalogued 


together by him were actually widely disparate in origin . 


Walker noted that a gG@ographic order to the mints would 
be more scientific, but because he feared dilferences of opinion as 
to the precise order to be adupted, he did not attempt this , and 
arranged the mints according to the usual order of the Arabic 
alphabet and-divided their copper issues into series establishing 
some chronological sequence. However, Bates believes that coins 
should. be arranged all together and studied according to 
geographical areas and chronological frame work and in close 
connection with their administrative and political context. Such a 
classification would begin with the five major regional 
administrations (Junds) supervised by provincial governors who, 
in turn, answered to the caliph. Lach of these was independent 
‘and largely autonomous with only a limited general responsibility 


to Damascus (1986: 236). 


Bates says that Walker's catalogue lists individual coins but 
does not attempt to divide them into classes or series, and 
suggests studying the Umayyad coins including Bilad al-Sham all 
together instead of studying them as several different series, such 
as, Arab Byzantine, Arab Sassanian, and post-reform, as Walker 
did. He also believes that ; "Coins minted at the same time and 
the same place will have certain features in common, and 
conversely the coins which are similar are likely to have been 


minted at the same place and time”. 


He adds that the coins of Damascus, the Metropolitan of the 
Caliphate, should be studied first, as its policy of minting is better 
documented and is reflected to some extent at other mints. It 
alone” issued coins in three metals; gold , silver and copper . 
The chronological stages in the evolution of its coinages is 
apparent by the comparison of what was struck in these metals 
(Bates 1989: 195). 


Walker, in his splendid catalogue assigned the issuing of 
the Byzantine type coppers gencrally to the period following the 
Arab conquest of Bilad al-Sham in about (A.D. 635-640) until 
nearly to the end of the seventh century (1956: xix ). He dated the 
Standing Caliph coppers to the period from ca. 670 A.D into the 
reign of 'Abd al-Malik (A.D 685-705) (Walker 1956: xxv). 


Hims is known to have issued small quantities of Arab Sasanian 
dirhams in addition to copper coins, the earliest dated Arab-Sasanian 
dirham is dated AH. 72. 
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On the other hand, Bates has a different opinion. Avreding 
with the work of Miles and Grierson, he assigns the standing 
caliph coppers to the period (74-77/693-696) that is, when the 
Standing Caliph gold was being issued. Bates adds; "that Walker's 
dating leaves a span of about five decades for coppers of imperial 
images " . Instead he believes they are brief issues and cannot 


have extended over such a long period. 


Again Bates does not agree with Walker that the Arabs 
began issuing their coinages in Bilad al-Sham immediately after 
the conquest, but believes that they started issuing their coins 
during the reign of 'Abd al-Malik when the unity of Islam was 
established. He argues that it was improbable for any Caliph to 


carry an innovation before that time. 


Bates also believes. that Bilad al-Sham, after the Arab 
conquest, continued to use until 72/ 692 gold and copper which 
were already in the country when it was conquered or were 
imported later from Byzantium . This proposition is based on the 


following : 


A) The absence of any Byzantine minting activity in Bilad al- 
Sham when the Arabs conquered it, (Antioch was the only 


Byzantine mint in Bilad al-Sham, and closed in 610 A.D.) ; 


B) The marked difference in fabric between the Byzantine 
and Arab coppers of Bilad al-Sham demonstrates that the 
mint technology was not taken from the Byzantines (1989: 
203-4) and, 


es ae 


C) The coppers of the Arabs in Bilad al-Sham are not simple 
perpeturations of Byzantine proto-types, but only have the 
familiar attributes of the Byzantine coins (Shamma 1980:35; 
Bates,1989: 204), and this is in contrast to what happened 


in Egypt and Persia, where mints remained in operation. 


Bates supports his opinion by noting that the coppers of 
the imperial types at each of the Bilad al-Sham mints are few in 


number, similar in style, and often die linked. 


Finally, Bates concludes : "That the dife span of Arab 
Byzantine coppers must have been short and \can be easily fit into 
two or three years immediately proceeding the Standing Caliph 
issues and probably be put in (72-74/692-694)" . Bates adds that 
the list of mints by Jund given by Walker is somewhat in error. 
Jund Dimashq extended. southward to include Adhra'a and 
‘Amman. Jund Filastin included only lands west of the Jordan 


River . 


In the North, Walker included the mints of al-Jazira 
province with those of Jund Qinnasrin, "since these coins form a 
natural group” but in reality they form a parallel and distinct 
series. Al-Jazira was split off from Bilad al-Sham and was made 
part of a new governorate just at the time the Imperial Byzantium 


and Standing Caliph types were being issued (1989 : 216). 


To avoid these drawbacks , Bates divided the coinage of 
Umayyad Damascus as previously mentioned into three phases, 
‘ each of which includes gold, silver and copper coins (1989: 196- 
210). 
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The first phase, from 72-74 AJ./A.D. 6092-694 he 


described as the imperial image period. 


The second phase, from 74-77 A.N/A.D 094-697 is that of 
Arab images, when Arab Muslims’ images were substituted for 
foreign ones. It is also appropriate to call this the Standing Caliph 


phase. 


The third phase from 77/697 to the end of the Umayyad 
Caliphate in 132/750, is that of the Islamic inscriptional coinage, 
also called Reformed or Post Relorm Umayyad coinage, and had 


only religious inscriptions in Arabic. 


On the other hand, Qedar: * "says that Bates' theory would 
leave us with a lapse of at least sixty years without any currency 
issued in Bilad al-Sham". Furthermore, he does not agree with 
Bates that the so called Arab-Byzantine types known to us were 
issued in a mere five years (1991 :28). " Milstein agreeing with 
Qedar says that, Bates' treatment of the copper coinage of 
Damascus is brief and Somewhat incomplete, and the picture of 
the Arab-Byzanline copper issues is more complex than what he 
thinks” (1991: 4). 


Qedar, has a different opinion and believes that the so 
called Arab Byzantine coins known to us are a very large and 
varied series , and it is impossible that they were issued 
merely in five years. He adds that Bates does not olfer proof or 


evidence that the beginning of copper coinage was linked with the 


Nee eee ae ossEE UE EEEEEnEEEEEEE 


A prominent Islamic numismatic scholar in Israel . 


at 


beginning of the minting of gold and silver coins. Qedar states that 
Bates' linkage of the beginning of Umayyad gold and silver 
minting and their copper issues is untenable (1991:30). He 
believes that the closing of the mint in Antioch in A.D. 610 as a 
result of the Persian occupation of Biald al-Sham caused a 
shortage in the supply of regular Byzantine copper coins, which 
are necessary for regular economic daily life transactions (trade 
and tax) (1991: 27). Yet, surviving historical sources do not 
mention any drastic situation in the daily life. -If we consider 
assumed shortage on the one hand, and in fact the continuation of 
regular economic life on the other the only logical explanation 
that we might come up with is that a semi-autonomous 
local supply of coins has evolved, substituting the regular 
Byzantine Imperial Coinage. That is a "coinage of necessity" 
had to be developed to compensate for the dearth of regular 
supply of Byzantine copper issues and serve local needs (Qedar 
1991-727): ; : . 

As the-value of the copper itself was very low, such 
coins must have been produced by an official authority. In other 
words, whoever issued the coins was responsible for their market 
value and committed himself to receive those coins as taxes or 
to accept them in exchange for goods and services . Clearly, 
the quantity of the coins issued had to be controlled, as an 
extensive number of coins would have caused inflation (Qedar 
1991: 27-28). 

The copper was given a nominal value much higher than 
“its intrinsic value. The difference meant that the minting of 
‘copper coinage was a source of profit to the treasury of the 


authorities responsible for issuing them . Thus, it seems that semi- 
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autonomous minting began in Bilad al-Sham not very long after 
the close of the mint in Antioch in A.D. 610. A major part of the 
semi-autonomous coinage was issued under the Umayyad dynasty 
A.D. 661-750. However, at the present stage of our knowledge 
we cannot determine precisely either the date of the beginning or 
of the end of these series (Qedar 1991: 28). 

It is an interesting and important fact Chat one of the 
original incentives for producing coins is the profit which comes 
out from this practice; the difference in value between the 
identical weight of the coins and bullion is knowm.as "seignorage" 


(Cooper 1988: 3). Another is thal it is a sign of sovercignty. 


Grierson believes that it is more convenient to begin the 
Umayyad corpus with the copper coins, nol with the gold as 
Walker did, because it is generally accepted, (although undated), 
that they were issued earlier than gold. Grierson also suggests 
omitting the coppers of Egypt from Walker's vol. If because they 
are simply blundered imitations of the latest Heraclian, or 
Constantinian issues and do not bear specific Arabic inscriptions, 


as cdo those ef Bilad al-Sham and those of North Alrica (1982:144). 


Grierson believes that silver coins should be left out 

* * 
entirely from Walker's vol. IL, because the hexagram. was never 
copied by the Arabs, the Arab Sassanian coins are inlitations 


of the Sassanian dirhams, and are distinguished by having 


The hexagram is a Byzantine silver coin inuoduced by Heraclius im 
A.D. 615 which seems to have circulated on a limited scale in Bilad al- 
Shain and Egypt (Doty 1982: 166). 
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religious inscriptions in Arabic or governors name, usually in 
Arabic but sometimes in Pehlevi, on their outer border. 

Grierson calls our altention to the fact that, "the Arab 
Byzantine coinage of the seventh century resembles in its origins 
the pseudo - imperial coinage struck by the Germanic people who 
had occupied the Western provinces of the Byzantine Empire in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. In both cases, the new rulers found it 
natural to begin by striking coins resembling those already in 
circulation in the region they occupied” . 

He adds that Arab Byzantine coinage differs {rom German 
pseudo-imperial coinage in three important respects. In the first 
place, it was mainly a coinage of copper, while the Germanic 
coinages were almost exclusively of gold. Secondly, il was very 
largely municipal; the coins usually bearing the names of the 
places where they were minted, but no name ol a ruler, Vinally, 
the Arabs brought with them a religious prejudice against 
representational art’. which ied to various modilications in the 
traditional Byzantine types and ultimately to the complete 


abandonment of those in favour of purely epigraphic designs 


"The making of images is not condenued in the Koran but, Hadith 
and Muslim traditions, are directed against them, bostility to images 
was already present in the 7th century, aud was probably due to the 
influence of converts from Judaism“ (Grierson 1979: 244 ). 


1 would like to draw the attention lo the Commandments in Exodus 20: 
8&5 which read as follows: 

"You shail have no other gods before me. “You shall not make for 
yourself an idol in the form of anything in heaven above or on the 
earth beneath or in the waters below. You shall mot bow down to 
them or worship them: for i, the LORD your God, am a jealous God, 
punishing the children for the sin of the fathers to the third and 
fourth gencration of those who hate me, but showing love to 
thousands who love me and keep my commandments" , 
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which characterize the vast bulk of Islamic coinage. ‘There was, 
however, a brief intervening stage between the two, when the 
Caliph 'Abd al-Malik (685-705) experimented with figured issues 
of a non-Byzantine Character. It was only in face of the protests 
these aroused that the final step toward a purely epigraphic 


coinage was taken ( 1982: 144). 
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Chapter Four 


1.0 A Survey of the Copper Coins of the Junds 


Jund Dimashq : 

Naturally, the evolution of Syrian Coinage is clearest in 
Damascus, which is the principal mint of Jund Dimashq and the 
capital of the Caliphate. Moreover it is the only mint in Bilad-al- 
Sham to mint gold , silver and copper and thus establish the 
standard for other Syrian mints. Bates also assumes, that coins 
minted in the same time and place will have certain features in 
common, reflecting the general policy of the state towards minting ~ 
and conversely, that coins which are similar are more likely to 
have been minted in the same place and time (Bates 1989: 195- 
196). 

The Enthroned Emperor(15) type is considered rare early 
issue of Damascus, but has a distinctive obverse type. It also has a 
single standing emperor with the mint name either abbreviated in 
Greek letters AAM (16) or inscribed in Arabic and in Greek 
(bilingual coin)(17). According to Bates, when this type is found at 
other mints, specifically at Ba‘labakk and Tabariyya, it is most 
probably because the mint attendant was confused and could not 
differentiate between the dies (Bates 1989: 217). 

Two varieties of the Standing Caliph phase are known for 
Damascus, similar in design but bearing either the shahada or the 
name of 'Abd al-Malik(48) on the obverse, in addition to the mint 
name on the reverse. 

Walker listed thirteen Post-Reform copper issues from 
Damascus in his catalogue. Some of these issues have the shahada 
within a circle and no ornaments. Dated issues are known for the 


years , 87, 88, 102, 126 A.H. respectively. 
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Besides Damascus, three other mints in Jund Dimashq are 
known; Ba'labakk, Busra and 'Amman. 

‘Two imperial figures(19) appear on the main issue of the 
imperial phase at Ba'labakk. A much rarer variety with one 
standing imperial figure is also known. The reverse of both issues 
is identical, with the mint name both in Greek (Heliopolis) and 
Arabic. There is only one standing caliph issue from Ba'labakk 
with 'Abd al-Malik's name on the obverse and a modified cross on 
the reverse. 

A very rare Post-Reform issue comes from Busra(20), 
almost identical to an issue from Damascus. in inscriptions and 
designs , but different in fabric (Bates 1989: 218). 

The imperial image coinage of Amman has an enthroned 
imperial figure on the left anda standing emperor on the right 
with a capital "M" on the reverse. This issue is very rare and not 
known to Walker. The Standing Caliph copper of ‘Amman(2)) has 
on its reverse the modified cross on steps and the mint name. 
Walker attributed to Amman, a mintless issue with the Standing 
Caliph, 'Abd al-Malik's name and a capital M on the reverse, on 
the basis of its fabric. Two Post-Reform issues come from 
Amman; the first type has on the reverse a fleur-de lys ina 
square inscription, the second is an inscriptional (24) issue. 

Several varieties of Post-Reform coins of Adhra'a™ (23) 
have recently been identified. One of them has a snake on the 


obverse. 


According to Ilisch, Adhra'a is assigned in Jund al-Urdunn (1993 : 26). 
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A Post-Reform fals with the name al-Walid and the date 
87 (24) or 88 is attributed to Damascus by Stephen Album” . 


Jund Hims : 
| Hims is the only Syrian mint aside from Damascus, known 
to have issued dirhams (Arab Sassanian issues dated 72). There 
are two different copper issues in phase one. One has a standing 
imperial figure(25) like the most common issue of Damascus, 
but with the Greek word KAAON "good" and usually the Arabic 
"bism Allah ". The reverse has a majuscule M with the city 
name in Greek (Emesis) and the Arabic word tayyib, "good". The 
second issue differs in having an imperial bust(2®) rather than a 
standing figure, with KALON and the city name in Arabic, and on 
the reverse the same inscriptions as the first but with a minuscule 
m. Both issues seem to have been quite large. 
‘There is only one standing caliph(27) issue, with the usual 


types and inscriptions. 


The Post- -Reform Arabic coinage of Hims bears the mint 
name and has a dated issue of 116(28)-117 AH. Two types of . 
copper coins are known carrying representations of living things. 
The first type has an elephant, the Shahada , and the mint name. 
The second type has either a jerbo' a(29) or the name of Marwan 
bin Bashir** or both. There is also an issue characterized by its 


small size bearing crescents in the centre on both sides. 
' 


Price list No. 72 February 1991. 


kk = 


An unidentified governor, (Bates 1989 : 220). 
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The other mint of the Jund of Hims, Tartus (Tardus on the 
coins)(30), has only one rare issue, an imperial bust with the same 
inscriptions as that issue of Hims except for the mint name, which 
is also bilingual ( in Greek and in Arabic ). The reverse is 
different , it has a capital M. 


jJund Qinnasrin : 

Further to the North, in Jund Qinnasrin(3)), or Halab(32), 
the picture is somewhat different. No imperial tyas phase one 
coppers have been identified , though some coins without a mint 
name may have been struck here. The mints of this Jund are 
Halab, Oinnasrin, Manbij, Ma'arrat Misrin, Sarmin, and Qurus. 

One should also note the somewhat paraile! issues of 
Harran and al-Ruha in the Jazira which seem to have been 
administratively connected with Jund Qinnasrin at the beginning 
of this era, though the Standing Caliph issues of the two divisions 
are quite distinct ( Bates 1989: 221 ). 

The Standing Caliph issues of this Jund have the usual 
obverse caliphal inscription, " fi-'Abd Allah '‘Abd al-Malik Amir al- 
Mu'minin",. but at Ma'arrat Misrin and Man bij(S3), two 
neighbouring towns, the inscription is, rather, "Caliphat Allah 
Amir al-Mu'minin," and in al-Jazira at Harran, al-Ruha, and 
Sarmin the obverse inscription is sometimes simply "Muhammad 
rasul Allah". 

Halab(34) issued copper coins with the shahada and on the 
reverse, "bism Allah duriba hadha al-fals bi Halab wafin" . 

There were two reformed issues at Qinnasrin; one is similar 


to the above mentioned for that of Halab. The second, has the 
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shahda and bears the unusual formula "Bism Aah min darb 
Qinnasrin " (35), 
Ma’arrat Misrin(36) and Sarmin also issued post-reformed 


coppers analogous to the issues of Qinnasrin and Halab. - 


jJund al-Urdunn : 

Tabariyya is the capital and the major mint in this Jund. - 
In the imperial images phase, Tabariyya had only one important 
type, an issue with three imperial figures(37) on the obverse and 
no Jegend. On the reverse, the usual majuscule M., appears with 
- the city name in Greek (THBEPIAAO) and in Arabic. A second 
variety, which is quite rare , has only one standing figure on the 
obverse. Tabariyya issued no Standing Caliph coppers. 

Reformed issues of Tabariyya have an abbreviated 
Shahada on the obverse and reverse, and the denomination (fals) 
and city name in the reverse margin. On the reverse, some 
issues have an eagle“(38) or palm branch as ornaments. A similar 
issue comes from.'Akka(39), Saffuriyya(40) and Baysan(41), A rare 
issue Of Tabariyya has the inscription " ishrin qirat ". Other 
minor issues from Tabariyya are dated A.H. 110, with a lion 
facing left. 

In this Jund, Baysan and Jarash, both towns , issued copper 
coins in the Imperial phase. These coppers are much larger 
than the typical Syrian size, raising the possibility that they were 


administratively separate at this time (Bates 1989: 224). 


The same "eagle" is found on a Post-Reform series of Jarash which is 
in the same Jund , and may indicate a mint mark, see coin No. 85) . 
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The coppers of the imperial phase at Baysan(42) and Jarash 
have on the obverse two enthroned imperial figures.. The 
emperor's name js replaced by the mint name in Greek, either 
Scythopolis (Baysan)} or Gerasion (Jarash). This is in violation of a 


tradition as old as Augustus which continued without interruption 


_ for as long as the Byzantine series lasted. The reverse has the 


usual large M and reproduces closely the Greek inscriptions of the 
prototype, including the mint abbreviation NIKO for Nicomedia. 
The name of the town thus presented on the obverse declares the 
coin to have been struck in two different places (Bellinger 1938: 
16). The prototype is an issue of the Emperor Justin Ii and his . 
wife Sophia, who reigned in A.D. 565-578. 

Baysan also issued smaller coins, approximately the same 
size as the normal Arab Byzantine issues, with the denomination 
mark" K "*(43) | for "twenty"; that is, with half the value of the 
larger " M “ coins. . | 

There are two standing figures(44) facing front. Each is girt 


with a sword: and has his hand on the pommel. Between them 


‘appears a spear on steps. while on the reverse the mark of value, 


M, is accompanied by the Arabic inscription reading as follows: 
"mima ‘amara bihi, bism Allah 'Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Malik Amir al- 
Mu'minin." This type is considered by Grierson to be an 
adaptation of the standing caliph (Grierson 1982 : 145). According 
to Walker only two specimens are so far known*’, both found in 


’ 


Jarash. 


The denomination "K ” half folles was not known to Walker. 


kk 


Recently the writer acquired a third similar coin weighing 5.6, gm 
~ “and with a diameter of 2. 3 cm(44). 
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“Though there is no mint name, Walker suggested 


attributing these coins to Baysan (ancient Scythopolis), which 
produced larger and heavier issues than the typical Syrian Arab- 
Byantine coins, which also imitated a different Byzantine 
prototype with two enthroned imperial figures (Justin and 
Sophia)(1956:43).. 


The mint of Jarash* produced coins similar to the Baysan 
series. Therefore, it is quite likely that the twin standing figure 
coins were minted in Jarash. In fact, an examination and 
comparison of dies show that a single mint was serving both 


¥* 
towns . 


Walker described the above mentioned similar specimens 


(Nos. , AS and AO, Plate IX) as follows* 


No. Weight Metal size 
A5 8.31 gm., 2.54cm. 
A6 11.08 gm., 2.54cm. 


In the writer's collection there is a unique Arab- 
Byzantine(45) coin*** weighing 5.8 grams and having a diameter 
of 2.54-cm. It has the same obverse but a different reverse which 


is inscribed in Greek as follows: 


Jarash mint was not known to Walker. 


ie Personal Communication from Mr. Andrew Oddy dated May 22nd, 


1990. ' 


kk 


First published by the writer in Yarmouk Numismatic (1993,Vol. 5: 
37-8) . 
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Plate 25 


(46) 


Above, Cross: 1. downward ANN; r. upward AO (- ): 
Below exergial line ON( - ) 
Officina mark A; all within circle. 


It is clear now that among the Twin Standing Figures 
(Subdivision IV) we have 1wo different series; the imitations with 
Greek inscriptions and Unose with Arabic inscriptions. Ilowever, 
the two serles are closely linked together and the Greek 
inscription series must have been the immediate predecessors of 
those with Arabic inscriptions, (Goussous 1993 :37-8), and not an 
adaptation of the Standing Caliph as Grierson suppuscd (1982: 
145). 

A new type was introduced in this Jund with the mint 
name al-Urdunn (46), omitting the name of its capital in 
preference of the name of the entire Jund. 

Baysan and Jarasi also minted post-referm coins and are 


quite rare, 


jJund Filastin = 

Jund Filastin did not issue coins in the Imperial Images 
period, atleast none that can be identified, although it is possible 
thatsome of the anomalous coins without a mint name came from 
there. (Bates 1989: 225). 

The Standing Caliph coinage of the mint Hiya Vilastin(+?), 
(Jerusalem), is quite anomalous. The obverse has the inscription 
"Muhammad rasul Allah," otherwise found only on the standing 
caliph coins of certain mints in Jazira province. The reverse is 
even more remarkable because it uses, instead of the cross on 


steps that is found elsewhere, the minuscule ‘ni symbol of the 


previous imperial images phase, with the city name. 
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In about 90 A.H./708 A.D., al-Ramla was founded by 
Suleiman bin 'Abd al-Malik as the capital of Filastin. Its coinage 
is quite abundant, with three issues. (1) An issue is known with a 
palm branch in obverse center and a crescent and a dot on the 
reverse ( a small minority of specimens of this large issue have 
the date (101 A.H./719-720 A.D.); (2) an issue with a palm branch - 
next to the Prophetic confession on the reverse; and (3) finally, a 
relatively scarce issue with a wide but thins flan and with the 


unusual inscription "liHah al-mulk fals waf" on the obverse (48), 


Coins very similar to the second issue, but without the 
palm branch, were issued at Iliya, Bayt Jibrin(49), Jibrin”, 
Ludd(S0), and Yubna(5) (Bates 1989226) . Coins almost identical 
to the third issue were struck at Filastin, ‘Asqalan(S2), Ghazza, and 
Ludd. 

I will briefly describe Qedar's classification and views 
concerning the copper coins of Bilad al-Sham, during the 7th and 
8th centuries. (1991:27-39). Qedar believes that within a span of 
about two hundred years, starting shortly after A.D. 610, and 
ending around A.D. 800, there was continuous minting activity in 
Bilad al-Sham. He divided the coinage of that period into three 


principal phases: 


Phase I- ca. 611-697 Image coins of the Byzantine type 
(Series A-E) and countermarks; 

Phase II- ca.085-697 Coins with the standing caliph 
(Series F- G) image; and 

Phase Hi-ca. 697- ca. 800 Coins with religious inscriptions 
(Series H-K) in Arabic. 


Jibrin is assigned in Syria ( north west Halab) (Qedar 1991: 29). 


rae ae 


Qedar's classification is based on the common 
characteristic features of each series. The order of the above 


listed series is not strictly chronological (1991 :31). 


Qedar proposed that the first copper coins of the 'Abassid 
type issued in Bilad al-Sham date from the last decade of the 
eighth century ( with very few exceptions ), and because of the 
demand for copper coins, it is unlikely that the issue of such 
copper coins ceased for about four decades. Therefore, 
proposed that the minting of the Umayyad-type coins in Bilad al- 


Sham continued for almost half a century after the end of 


~ Umayyad rule in A.D. 750. 


Qedar called the reform of ‘Abd al-Malik " a monetary 
revolution" in which, for the first time, real Islamic currency was 
issued. The Islamic currency was introduced in the three metals 
bearing the formula of the Islamic faith, and all coins bearing 
images coins were removed from circulation and, in some cases, 


these new types were struck directly on them (1991: 30). 


Phase I-ca. 611-697 Image of the Byzantine type and 


(series A-E) countermarks. 


Series A consists of :- 
1- Imitation of large size folles from the period of Justinian I 
A.D.527-565 to Heraclius A.D. 610-641. The series is 


characterized by blundered legends and impossible dates 
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Series 


1- 


3. 


for certain mints. The coins of Jerusalem” from the fourth 
year of Heraclius A.D. 613/4, are exceptional in this series 
because they are regular Byzantine coins, struck at local 
Syrian mint. 

Countermarks on large size folles belong to this series as 
well. The Heraclius type countermarks demonstrate the 
validation of these coins. The various countermarks 
include monograms , lions , eagles , busts. and other 


symbols . 


B consists of :- 
Imitations of reduced size folles of Heraclius and Constans 
II A.D. 641-668, their distinctive features are irregular, 


slightly concave flans and blundered inscriptions. 


The series also includes coins with countermarks, which 
include the Arabic word " tayib " = "good" . Other 
countermarks include geometric patterns and rarely, 


Byzantine monograms. 


No. mint name appears on this series. 


Series C consists of :- 


p> 


Anonymous figurative novel human image types with one 
or both containing Greek and Arabic legends. A majuscule 


‘M' or small 'm' appears on the reverse. 


The staff of the mint at Jerusalem was presumably derived from that 
of the mint of Antioch, possibly by wholesale transfer (Hendy 1985: 
416). 
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85 


The flans of this series are more regular and are 


remarkable for their precise die cutting. 


The images appearing on the coins are sometimes 

standing and at other times seated. 

The attire varies widely from royal garments to hunting 

clothes (53), 

The figures on this series include: 

(a) aroyal image with big mustache(54) ; 

(b) a figure raising both hands with crosses ; and 

(c) ahunter with falcon on his hand, holding a human 
head(55), Next to the image there are ornaments such 
as a palm branch, a bird, horse and many others. 

The letter M becomes an ornament(5®), in some cases with 

dots and snakes in it. The M looks like a frontal head. 

The Greek inscriptions are illegible and the variety of the 

Arabic one is small, mainly “al-wafa li Allah". 


No mint name appears on this series. 
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Series D - 


This series constitutes figurative types , with mint 
names in Greek. 
The coins of Damascus bear the name AAMACKOC on the 
obverse and the abbreviation AAM on the reverse. 
Similar to the coins of Damascus, the mint name of 


Tiberias, the capital of al-Urdunn, appears on the obverse, 


with an undeciphered inscription on the reverse. The 


third mint is Diospolis (Ludd). The name of the mint 
appears on the obverse and the letters NIKO, an 
abbreviation of the mint name of Nikomedia in Asia 


Minor, appear in the exergue. 


A new type was minted at Scythopolis (Baysan) and 


Gerasa (Jarash). These are large-size folles imitating a 


| prototype of Justin I and Sophia. {n Scythopolis we have 


an exceptional phenomenon - the appearance of a half- 
denomination, represented by the letter K, which stands 


for twenty nummia. 


The Jerusalem coins of this series . The mint name on the 
reverse is divided into three sections around the M 
IEPO/COAH/ MWN = “of the people of jerusalem". On the 
obverse appear the letters CONOB. 


This series may, thus, be sub-divided into three groups: 
(1) Damascus, Tiberias and Diospolis; (2) Scythopolis and 


Gerasa and (3) Jerusalem. 


e872 


Series E consists of :- 


1- Figurative types on which, unlike the previous series, the 
mint name appears in Arabic and sometimes in Greek as 
well. In addition to the six mints of the evibtis series, it 
includes also the mints of Hims, Tartus and Ba'labakk. 

2- One of the exceptions in this series is represented by part 
of the coinage minted at Tabariyah where the Shahada 
replaces the mint name. A coin of ‘Amman is remarkable 
in a different way. It depicts two figures; one standing, 
the other seated. It has no prototype in the Byzantine 
coinage. It might reflect a conflation of two coin types, 
such as that of the two seated figures on the coins of 
series D struck at Scythopolis and the single standing 


figure on the coins at_ Damascus. 


3- Phase II-(ca. 685-697) Coins with the Standing Caliph image. 


(series F-G) 
Series F :- 


This series is the first of the second phase of the coinage 
discussed here. The Imperial figure was replaced by a Standing 
Caliph and the inscriptions are exclusively in Arabic. The letter 
M, which signifies the value, always appears on the reverse in 


this series. 


1- The Caliph is bearded, wears a long robe and a native 


head-dress. His right hand is placed on a sword. The 
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name of ‘Abd al-Malik appears for the first time on a part 


of the coins of this series. 


2- The coins of this series were minted only in the two 
southern junds, al-Urdunn and Filastin. Five different 


mints produced the coins. 


3- An exceptional type in this series is a coin of 
Scythopolis (Baysan)}, which lacks the mint name, but 
bears the name of 'Abd al-Malik. Two Caliphs are depicted 
on the obverse of this coin, probably following the 
previous Justin Il and Sophia type of Scythopolis, in 
series D. A Standing Caliph coin without the mint name, is 
attributed to the mint of ‘Amman, This attribution is 
determined by obverse comparison. The mint name 
together with the name of the Jund appear for the first 
time on the coins of three mints in this series, lliva, Ludd 
and Yubna. On a coin of Yubna we have a unique 
inscription * . "Mus Yubna ", meaning the currency of 


Yubna. 
Series G :- 


The coins of this series depict a Standing Caliph on the 
obverse and on the reverse either a "cross on steps " or the Greek 
letter" @ " on steps. In addition to the Shahada, most of the 
coins also bear the name of "Abd al-Malik. Since the earliest 


dating of a possible prototype of this series is a dinar from A.H. 


Similar inscription appears on a Post-Reform coin of Tabariyah 
(Walker 1956: 267). 
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74/A.D. 693-4, it is difficult to date the series earlier than the 
gold dinar. Again, this is a very prolific series and it remains an 
open question whether the copper preceded or followed the 
issue of the gold coin. 

This series was struck in eleven different mints. Only 
the mint of ‘Amman issued coins of series F as well as G which 
are said to be roughly contemporary. Finally, at the end of the 
period, in which coins of series F and G were minted, a central 
reform took place and consequently, a real Isiamic coinage was 


created. 


Phase Il! (ca 697- ca 800) Coins with religious inscriptions 
(Series H-K) in Arabic. 


Series H :- 

The next series starts with coins minted after the reform 
of ‘Abd al-Malik. These coins bear the formula of faith, the 
Shahada, and in addition the mint name in horizontal lines. Some 
specimens are overstruck on coins of Series B-G. Seven mints , all 
in the three southern junds of Syria are known to have issued 
this series . The largest group of coins in this series is a large and 
anonymous issue, presumably minted from the time of the 
reform. The duration of this issue is unknown. The symbols 
which casually appear in the field might give us an indication 


about the mints from which they originate. 
Series I :- 


These coins are of the Shahada type, bearing legends 


within a triple circle on the obverse and a mint formula around 
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the Shahada on the reverse. Sixteen mints produced such coins 
in the three southern junds . Dated coins belong to tiis series as 
well. The dated group is small, but of great importance. Only the 
mint of Dimashq is known to have produced dated types. The 


coins of Tabariyah are not dated, but mention the caliph's name. 
Series J :- 


This series reflects the development of specific types for 
each mint. Every mint displays an identifying design in addition 
to the inscription, such as a lion in Tabariyah(67), a snake in 
Adhra‘at(58) and fleur-de-lis in 'Amman(59), A few dated coins 


from the mints of Hims and Tabariyah belong to this series. 


A new type was introduced in Jund Filastin. The model is 
set by the mint of Ramlah, the capital of the jund. Its mint name 
is Filastin, omitting the name of Ramlah in preference of the 
name of the entire jund. This type became the standard in the 
mints of Ramlah, Ludd; 'Asqalan and Ghazza, with the mint 
formula" Struck in Filastin Ludd "," Struck in Filastin 'Asqalan ", 
"Struck in Filastin Ghazza” or "Struck in Filastin" for Ramlah. 
The dateof the Filastin series cannot be earlier than A.D. 712- 
the date of the founding of al-Ramiah. The mint of Ramlah was 
very productive during that phase and issued coins with symbols 
such as a palm branch and a five-pointed star. In addition to the 
large size fulus, it also issued smaller coins with a palm branch 
and acrescent on the reverse. The emissions of such coins must 
have been very large as is demonstrated by the many surviving 


specimens. 
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Series K :- 


This series comprises small sized, anonymous, coins with a 
central representation of objects, animals or floral patterns. The 
small size of the coins might stand for a half fals. The designs 
depicted on the coins are: forepart of a horse, flying bird(60), 
fion(6)), bird , scorpion(62), fish(©3), reed or sugar-cane, olive 
tree, pomegranate(64), five-pointed star , five or seven branched 
candlestick(65) and amphora. These symbols are not based on 
Islamic traditions but rather reflect the re-emergence of earlier 
local traditions, The attempt for a decorative expression is quite 
obvious in this series. The type with the lion may be attributed 
to the mint of Tabariyah and the candlestick, perhaps to the 


mint of Jerusalem. 
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2.0 


(1) 


(2) 


Conclusions :- 

From the above we can draw the following 
conclusions:- 
During the seventh and eighth centuries, there was 
continuous minting activity in Syria, proven by the 


presence of the independent imitations of the Baysan issue 


having a very crude design, and similar issues with much 


blundered inscriptions which have been assigned to the 


period of the Persian occupation in the 620s. These issues 


are sometimes found stamped with Arab countermarks 
meaning " good". Minting activity is also proven by the 
presence of the large size folles countermarked with 
Heracles type countermarks demonstrating the validation 
of these coins, by the Byzantines. 

Numismatic evidence proves that Arabs as early as A.H.31 

issued Arab-Sassanian coins on which they added to the 

obverse margin an Arabic inscription normally reading "in 

the name of Allah” or " Good ". 

Walker believes also that the Arab-Byzantine coins are the 
products of the early Arab occupation (Walker 1956: XIX). 
Logically those Byzantine folles or imitations which were 
countermarked with the word" CaJeo" were produced at 
the same period or a few years earlier, which means that 
the Arabs were aware that the area of Bilad al-Sham was 
in need of copper coins such as were necessary for the 
maintenance of regular economic life. Consequently , they 


countermarked and issued “coinage of necessity" to 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


compensate for the shortage of a regular supply of 
Byzantine copper issues, and to serve local needs. | 
Foliowing the Arab conquest of Bilad al-Sham , the Arabs, 
who lacked any monetary system of their own, adopted 
the monetary system of the area as part of the local 
administration, which was Byzantine in nature. 

The Arab influence gradually made itself seen on the 
coins. its first signs appeared in the form of words added 
in Arabic and the inclusion of the mint name. in Arabic, 
side by side with the Greek name, in addition to signs of 
de-christianization on the Arab-Byzantine coins . Through 
these innovations, we can deduce that the Arabization was 
a process of coming to terms with the new situation, 
rather than having to obey orders of the authorities. 

The local administration in Bilad ai-Sham, which followed 
the Byzantine system, had tater underwent a fundamental 
change under the new rulers. The organization of the coin 
supply changed. Centralist minting by the authorities 
ceased and was replaced by jocal mints. 

indeed, this revolution re-introduced a monetary system 
familiar from periods of Roman history, when bronze © 
coins were supplied by the cities to the populations of 


their regions . 


Due to the importance of this point it is noteworthy to 


give a short account about Roman provincial coinage. 


In the early Roman imperial period , that is, in the first, 


second, and third centuries A.D., the bronze coins especially of 


smail denominations, did not play a Significant financial roie, but 
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were used in fact for publicity propaganda (Mattingly 1948 : 4). 
For this reason , the emperor granted many cities the right of 
coining their own bronze money, to promote loyalty to Rome and 
to give a boost to commerce in the area (Sear 1982: XI). By 
giving this right to the cities, the Romans saved themselves the 
trouble of minting millions of bronze coins needed by the people 
of these cities. In contrast to goid and silver, there was littie 
economic profit to be gained from issuing bronze coinage 
(Mosheror 1985:6). 


Provincial coinage was issued by more’ than 500 
provincial cities under the Roman Empire. More than twenty 
eight cities in Syria. Twelve in Phoenicia.are known to have 
minted coins in addition to fifteen cities in Palestine and another 
eighteen in Jordan (including the Decapolis) (Seaby 1975: 167- 
74). These cities issued their coins from the first century to the 
third century A.D., until they were supplanted by imperial 
coinage. When economics changed so much that the value of the 
bronze was greater than the nominal value of the coins. The 
Romans were forced to cancel the minting rights of the cities 
s0 as not to lose the economic advantages to be gained from 


minting bronze coins (Mosheror 1985: 8). 


Finally, one may point out two significant transition 
points, in the late seventh century A.D. The first was an attempt 
to modify the imperial image into an Arab figure, the Standing 
Caliph in ca. A.D. 685. The second and more drastic change, was 
the reform of 'Abd al-Malik in A.D. 696/7, which introduced real 


Islamic coinage. 
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Chapter Five 
1.0 Written Sources, Traditions and Numismatics 


When discussing written sources and traditions in relation 
to the origins and development of Islamic coinage in Bilad al-Sham 
under the Umayyads, we should always keep in mind that this 
period is poorly documented and that the earliest surviving 
writings on this subject were written one or two centuries later” 
under the Abbasids, the ideological enemies of the Umayvads. 

To quote Fred Donner: " Not only were the Iragi and 
Medinese historical traditions far better preserved than the Syrian: 
there was also a general perception that Arabic historiography in 
Syria really only developed at a late date, and that il never 
matched Medina or Iraq in its output ". (1987: 1). In addition, the 
information we are left with from the preserved sources is too 
scarce and fragmentary because these were written mostly in traq 
and Persia. The events in Rilad al-Sham and Damascus, the capital 
of the Umayvad Caliphate, were mainly neglected. Larly Arab 
historians are for the most part silent about the real causes 


behind the great reform of Abd al-Malik. 


A valuable group of traditions " Futuh al-Buldan" was collected by 
al-Baladhuri , a 9th-century scholar. (d. 279 / 892 ). 


The work of Maqrizi (d. 846 / 1442), though of much higher 
itellectual quality, represents a melange of traditions whose source is 
not always indicated. It is, therefore, to that extent less trust worthy 
(Grierson 1979: 241). 
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In this chapter an attempt is made to discuss and evaluate 
Arab traditions and the existing textual sources, as most of these 
do not rest upon sound Haditi or on eyewitness reports, in 
addition to the coins themselves, that can tell us something about 
Islamic history, evaluation and development. ‘The attempt here, 
rather, will be to link these disparate bits of information to one 
another in such a manner that such interrelated factors joined to 
numismatic evidence might help to clarify the picture. 

Al-Mayrizi (al-Karmily 1987: 38) ascribed Ute earliest coins 
of Arab-Sassanian type to the Caliph 'Umar (Ai. 13-23) who 
added to these coins Arabic phrases. Actually we do not have 
examples of such coins *. 

The coins which were struck by the victorious Arab 
Muslims after the death of Yazdijird II , still actually bore his 
name, but had an Arabic legend in the margin. Many bear the 
date 20 in Pehlevi, whichis the last year of Yazdijird II"" and 
equals AIL. 31. It has been accepted by some scholars as the Hijri 
date in the Islamic era. If it were so, why do we not find 
sequential dates dated up to AP 31 the year of Yazdijfird's 
murder?. “It is rather significant that the coins with Yazdijird's 
name issued by the Arabs should be confined to the momentous 
year which marked the collapse of the Sassanian Empire and the 


triumph of the Arabs (Walker 1941: xxxv). 


" Although Lavoix had no exaniple of this year in his catalogue, he 
definitely ascribed the ealiest coins of Arab-Sassanian type to the 
Caliphate Umar A.H 13-23 (1976, vol. L: vii). 

K* 


The Sassanian coins which were issued by the authority of 
Yazdijird IM ( the last Sassanian ruler} are dated for each of the 
twenty years of his reign (Walker 1941 : xxxv ). 
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According to Muslim historical sources, there is an 
important story which reveals what might have happened in the 
court of ‘Abd al-Malik when he changed the inscription (the 
protocois or official headings) written on the papyri which 
Constantinople used to get from Egypt. The Emperor Justinian Il 
reacted to the introduction of the Islamic faith formula on the 
papyri, and threatened to put anti-Muslim inscriptions on the 
Byzantine dinars which were used by the Arabs. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
according to the advice of many wise people, countered this threat 
by issuing a new Arabic coinage to replace Byzantine coinage. 
Different versions of this story are given by different historians* 


without support of original eyewitness sources. 


On the basis of this story the Post-Reform Arabic coinage 
appeared immediately in reaction.to a threat , but it is known from 
the surviving and published specimens that the Umayyads were 
already striking pictorial types of coins for at least five years 
before the introduction of the Reformed type (Inscriptional) (Bates 
1989: 205). 


In-the following pages | will summarize the conclusions 
reached by Bates in relation to the dates for the beginning of the 


issuance of Islamic gold (1989 : 201-3). 


A-Baladhuri , a ninth century scholar ( Futah al-Buldan 1987: 335-336) 
Al-Maqrizi, a 15th century scholar ( Al Karmily 1987: +1) al-Nuqod 
al-Islamia wa'lm al-Numiat). 
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A number of statements by Muslim historians give us 
different dates” for this beginning. Some dates might refer to the 
introduction of the Standing Caliph dinar or the Post-Reform dinar, 
but these dates have no reference to the first Arab gold coins; the 
three - figure imitations . An important statement which comes 
from Baladhuri says :" ‘Abd al-Malik was the first to strike gold 
and silver coins after the year of allegiance" (1987 : 655). On the 
other hand, Byzantine writers rarely allude to anything concerned 
with money (Grierson 1982 : 30), but Bates mentions a statement 
which says, according to Theophanes”, that three events took 
place in three successive years; first, restoration of the unity of the 
Islamic world after the civil war for the caliphate between Abd al- 
Malik and Ibn al-Zubiar, second, the refusal of Justinian II to accept 
new gold coins paid to him in tribute by the Arabs, and third, the 
defeat of the Byzantine army under the leadership of Justinian Il 
by the Arab army at the battle of Sebastopolis in Clicia. (1989 : 
202). 


kek 


Bates considered the victory over Mus'ab’”’, the brother of 
al-Zubair and his governor in Iraq, to be the event that marked the 
reunification of the central land of the Islamic world under ‘Abd al- 


Malik and not the murder of Ibn al-Zubair, far away in Hijaz in A.H. 


Al-Tabari , assigned it in the year A.H. 76 (al-Tabari 1967 : vol. 6 : 256); 
al- Baladhuri, assigned it in the year A.H. 74 (al-Baladhuri 1989: 655); 
and al-Maqrizi , assigned it in the year 76 ( al-Karmily 1987: 21). 


** -Theophanes, a Byzantine historian ( d. 818 A.D.). 


***  Mus'ab was killed in the reconquest of iraq in Jumada II A.H. 


T1/AD. / 691-692 ( al-Tabari 1967 : Vol., 6: 162 ). 
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72 or AH.73*. He concluded that the goid coins were struck before 
the Battle of Sebastopolis because the victory at Sebastopolis freed 
"Abd-al-Malik from sending a gold tribute to Constantinople as the 
price of peace while he deait with his opponents. He furtheradded 
that the defeat of Mus'ab in Iraq enabled ‘Abd al-Malik to get the 
mints and experienced mint personnel from al-Basrah and al-Kufah 
so that he could organize a new mint in Damascus . This explains 
the Pehlevi influence discernible in the outline of certain letters, 
which is no doubt due to the employment of old Pehlevi punches in 
preparation of the coin-dies (Walker 1941: clvi). 

Bates adds if we accept these two dates, then the date of the 
first official Arab gold issues can be determined precisely. Some 
time must have passed before the mint could have been 
transported from Iraq to Damascus and produced the first issues in 
72/691-692 . On the other hand, the first gold must have been 
struck before the Battle of Sebastopolis, allowing time for the gold 
to be sent to Justinian and for subsequent correspondence and 
preparation for war. The mint without question opened before the 
end of A.H. 72/692 as the first silver coins bear the date 72 . Bates 
concluded:that : "We are justified therefore in putting the opening 
of the mint at Damascus, and the beginning of Arab gold coinage in 
the winter or early spring of 692 A.D. in the second half of the year 
72 A.H." (1989: 202- 3). 


Po * . : 
According to Ndldeke * an anomynous Syriac Chronicle 


I 


The year 73 is too tate for the beginning of Arab-Byzantine coinage. 
Noldeke, 'Zur Geschichte der Araber im 1. Jahrh d. H. aus svrischen 
Quellen’ (Z.D.M.G., L885, pp 85 and 96 ). Personally 1 have not read 
this reference. 


kk 
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recorded that Mu'awiya attempted a coinage reform in july of the 
year A.H.40/A.D. 660 and minted gold and silver coins of a new 
type, but the populace did not accept them as there was no cross 
on it (Waiker 1956: xxv ; Grierson 1979: 243). In the seventh 
century, there is no evidence of the circulation of any Byzantine 
silver coinage in Syria before or after the Arab conquest (Bates 
1992:319). Morcover the only silver coins known to us, with the 
name of Mu'awiya A.Il. 40-61 are of Arab-Sassanian. type struck 
in Darabgird. It is doubtlul whether the gold coins mentioned in 
the above extract were the same as the examples we have just 
been considering. But, it is quite possible that the copper coins of 
the Standing Caliph type, without the caliph's name or titles, were 
first issued under Mu'awiya (Walker 1950: XXV ). ‘Fhe Arab- 
Sassanian coins, of course, had no-cross, so there would be no basis 
for objection by the Chrisians to a replacement of coins wilh a 
cross by a new one without a cross. Bates also says, "It is most 
probable that Mu'awiya’s name is there only by comfusion with 
"Abd al-Malik" (Bates-1992: 319 ). | 
Walker, ( 1956 : xxxi ), inftuenced perhaps by Mayrizi’s 
(al-Karmily 1989: 39) association of this type with Mu’awiya 
(G6 l- 80 ), is disposed to place their introduction as carly as ca. 
670. It is conceivable, though unlikely, What the Standing Caliph 
type originated on the copper coins and was taken over later for 
the gold and silver. It is impossible, however, that the reverse 
type with which it is associated should have originated on the 
copper since it is a modification of the cruss- on-steps of the 
Byzantine solidus and must have passed directly from this to its 


Arabic equivalent, the gold dinar. ‘The ‘Standing Caliph’ bronze 
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must therefore be either contemporary with or later than the 
second issue of 'transitional' dinars, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the order for striking was given at the same time, i.e. in 
693/4. It is true that copper specimens are quite common, while 
those of gold are extremely rare, but this is due to the fact that the 
reform of the copper which had a restricted circulation was 
allowed to lag behind that of the precious metals. While the first 
dated epigraphic gold and silver coins are of A.H. 77 \and 79 
respectively, the first dated epigraphic copper from a Syrian mint , 
( Damascus ) is of A.H. 87 and the other mints only passed over 
gradually to the new system. (Grierson 1979: 246-7). 

Maqrizi has preserved a tradition that when the dinars 
with the standing figure of the Caliph reached al-Madinah, they 
were disapproved by surviving "Companions of the Prophet” (al- 
Karmily 1987:41). 

To Muslims the Holy Qur'an is regarded as the word of God; 
much of it is hortatory, it condemns the worship of idols , but the 
making of images is not condemned ; on the other hand the Hadith 
and Sunnah are expressly directed against them. Several examples 
from Islamic literature proves that antipathy to representations 
and graven images seems to be latent in early Islamic thought and 
to have hardened in the course of the first century; most probably 
due to converted Jews ( Brend 1991: 19). 


It is reported that when the Prophet Muhammad cleansed 
the K'aba of idols he saved the pictures of Jesus and Mary. ‘Umar 
the second caliph is said to have used a censer decorated with 
figures to perfume the mosque of Madinah, later in 783 the 


governor of al-Madinah had the figures removed. This is also 
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Arab-Byzantine coins and Umayyad figurative coins to obliterate 
and purge all the graven images and representations on such coins, 
see coins Nos. 71, 80 and 81. 

The traditional ban on images had great effect on Islamic 
numismatics . Artists were stimulated to employ their mastery 
over the disciplines of Arabic script which through its universal 
adoption unified divergent trends of people and became essential 
element of decorative art ( Rice 1977: 9). 

Accordingly most Islamic coins were deprived from artistic 
appeal, but on the other hand, the Muslim coin die cutters 
concentrated more on inscribing and beautifying the word of God, 
which becomes the link between the Arabic script and the Islamic 
world. Thus Islamic coins supplied us with ample official 
information, hence it is no exaggeration to say with Lane Poole that 
"The coins of the Muslim East do not so much recall history as 
make it ( Walker 1956: xxxi ). 

It is worth noting that many early pioneers of islamic 
numismatists such as De Saulcy, Stickel, Prince Philippe de Saxe- 
Cobourg and Lavoix, described and published different varicties 
Arab-Byzantine copper coins. They interpreted their legend in so 
many ways suggesting that some coins bear the name of Omar the 
second Caliph and others bear the name of the famous Arab 
conqueror of Bilad al-Sham Khalid bin al-Walid, and believed that 
Khalid had struck these coins at Tiberias, where that mint name 
occurs on some of such coins. 

Walker put an end to such interpretations as he noted 
that "... none of the fore-going elucidations is completely 
acceptable. The legends are probably blundered, and even ifa 


particularly clear specimen were to turn up, might not make 
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sense” (Walker 1956:49), 

He added that, "this ingenious effort has found its way into 
such a reputable historical work as Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
und Abendland , Berlin, 1885 from which it has passed to other 


historians and numismatists" (Walker 1956: 47 ). 


2.0 Metrology 

In this section, I wil! summarize the conclusions reached by 
Grierson in relation to the Umayyad metrology (1979: 245-64) and 
explain the equations of rates in that period. 

The steps for the reform of gold are relatively clear; there 
were two experimental issues. The first issue is undated, (ca. 691) 
and bears a design of three standing figures, (Heraclius and his two 
sons ) and on the reverse, a pillar on steps replaced the cross on 
steps. The second issue is dated A-H. 74, 75, 76 and 77 , where the 
figure of the Standing Caliph replaced Heraclius and his sons. In 
A.H. 77, these issues were replaced by the purely inscriptional 
type, (epigraphic dinar) (Miles 1967: 205 - 29). 

The evolution in the case of silver was different from that 
of gold. Minting of gold was largely, if not completely centralized at 
Damascus, while in the case of silver, a large number of mints 
issued great numbers of transitional types. On the basis of this fact, 
mints must have had a free hand and could not have been 
completely tied to the instructions of the central mint. In some 
cases they continued to strike Arab-Sassanian coins alter their 
neighbours had abandoned them . 

The two transitional gold issues were of a similar weight to 
those of the Byzantine solidus, (approximating 4.55 g.,) while the 


Post-Reform dinar (the epigraphic dinar), which clearly developed 


apy ae 


from the solidus differs. It weighed only 4.25 g. and it could not 
have been exchanged on equal terms. This standard remained 


fixed for centuries . 


The Arab-Sassanian dirhams continued to be issued at 
almost the same weight of their Sassanian predecessors ( the small 
reduction from 4.15 g. to 3.98 g. being scarcely of much 
significance) . The reformed dirhams (epigraphic) were reduced to 
2.97 so they were quite different from the Sassanid dirham. 


Grierson raised three questions concerning the monetary 


reform: 

1- Why did ‘Abd al-Malik abandon substituting the dinar for 
the solidus, a well established gold standard and replace it 
by another? 

2- On what basis was the weight of the reformed dirham 
determined? 

3- What effects were the weight changes in the gold and silver 


coinage of Islamic Empire likely to have had on the 

distribution of precious metal beyond its frontiers? 

Grierson gives two alternative explanations of the 
reduction in the weight of the dinar. One is that 'Abd al-Malik 
adapted the weight of the solidus in circulation in the Islamic 
world * . The weight difference resulting from this fact may well 
be great enough for a monetary reformer to have to take it into 


account in issuing new coins. 


Coins circulating outside their country of origin are, as a general 
rule lighter in weight than those inside it, since they are not subject 
‘to a continual process of recall to the mint and subsequent reissue. 
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The alternative explanation is that the solidus was not well 
adapted to Arab standards of weight or value. Tither it was nota 
convenient multiple of whatever domestic unit of weight was 
employed for precious metals, or its exchange of value in relation 
to other coins in circulation could not be fixed at a satisfactory 
figure. 

Grierson is convinced that in both instances we have to deal 
with weight adjustments to a domestic standard in the Islamic 
world. The weight change represents an adjustment to the Arabic 
standard, which was based on the carat *. but the Arabic carat was 
substantially heavier than Graeco-Roman Carat.** Consequently, 
while the dinar weighed just under 22 Graeco-Roman carats, it 
weighed exactly 20 Arabic carats*** . The object of ‘Abd al-Malik's 
reform was to create a coin of this convenient weight . 

The main carat measurements before modern times were 
three in number : 


1 - The Graeco-Roman carat of 0.189 g. This figure has been 


rn 


Carat, a unit of weight for gems : one metric carat is 200 milligrams or 
3.086 grains ( Markwardt; et al, 1973: 199). The carat is the seed of the 
carob tree ( Ceratonia siliqua), it was very widely used as a unit of 
weight in the Ancient World, and in some modified forms survives 
even to present time (Jones 1990: 47). 


* 
, ( The Graeco-Roman carat was usually reckoned as; barleycorns or 4 


wheat-grains, the Arabic carat as 4 and 5 respectively). Different 
regions had in fact different grain units, which could not always be 
satisfactorily adjusted to each other. For our purposes we can neglect 
the barleycorn and the wheat-grain, since the origins of the dinar 
and dirham can be quite satisfactorily discussed in terms of the carat 
(Greirson 1979 : 251). 


kkk 


The Syrio - Arabian carat is 0.2125 . 
0.2125 x20 = 4.25, the weight of the reformed dinar. 
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arrived by estimation of the weights of coins. We know 
that 72 solidus were struck to a Roman pound and that the 
solidus weighed 24 carats 

72 Solidi = one Roman pound 

The average weight of the solidus 4.55 g., 

72x 4.55 = 327.45 g. , the Roman pound 

455 + 24=0.189g. 

The Egyptian carat of 0.196 g. This figure has been derived 
by Dr. Miles in 1948 from 95 well preserved specimens of 
different glass weights marked with varying figures from 9 
to 36 Kharrubah (carat). 

Dr. Miles regards the glass weights as authoritative and 
allows 0.5% loss for wear and atrives at the figure of 
0.1956 g., virtually identical to that based on the actual 
seeds. This may therefore be taken as representing the 
weight of the Egyptian carat in the Byzantine and early 
Arab period . 

The Syro-Arabian carat of (0.212 g. This weight is hased 
partly. on the evidence of coins, partly on that of the glass 
weights bearing inscriptions to the effect that (hey were 
intended for weighing dinars and their fractions. The gold 
dinar is known from literary sources to have weighted 20) 
carats and silver dirhams to have weighted 14 carats 
(Baladhuri 1987: 653). The weight of the dinar is usually © 
given as 4.25 g. According to Dr. Miles, if one allows 1.5% 
for the loss of weight on the gold and 0.5% for that on the 
glass, one arrives to the figure of 4.25 g. The carat based on 


such a weight would be 0.2125 g. 
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The story regarding the origin of the dirham, maintains 
that the Persians had struck three types of silver coins weighing 
20, 12 and 10 carats. After the coming of Islam the average of 
these figures, (14) was taken for the payment of al- Zakat 
(Baladhuri 1987 : 651 ; al-Karmily 1987:16 and Ibn Khaldun —: 
289) . To quote Grierson: " this story represents no more than a 
subsequent attempt to account for the 14 carat standard and bears 
no relation to reality " and adds that: "the Sassanian dirham had 
weighed by the Arabian standard less than 20 carats, while the 12 
and 10 carat coins must represent half-dirhams, a denomination 
not struck by either the Sassanids or the Umayyads". This 
averaging, as related by (Baladhuri 1987: 651) and others is 
without any foundation . 

Walker identified correctly these lighter dirhams as 
Ispahbad coins ( 1941: cxlviii ). However, Baladhuri gives an 
account which shows that in the time of Yazid bin al-Muhallab, 
governor of Khorasan (A.H. 716-20), the Ispahbad 'dirham' was 
reckoned as weighing 12 carats (1987: 471). 

The accuracy of this figure (0.2125 g.) is confirmed by the 
information that in the time of the Prophet Muhammad, the solidi 
of Heraclius which were current in Makkah, were reckoned as 
weighing 22 carats less a fraction (Baladhuri 1987: 652/ al- 
Karmily 1987: 33). This figure is arrived at by taking the Arabic 
carat as 0.208 g., 2% less than the Syrian carat. A solidus of 4.55 
would thus have weighed 21 3/4 carats. 

Grierson assumed that the proliferation of glass weights in 
Egypt in the Byzantine and early Islamic periods was due to the 


fact that this country used a carat which diverged from that 
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employed elsewhere, and that it was necessary to have some 
means of checking the weight of coins. 

‘The mithqal* unit is known before Islam, and all the Islamic 
sources agree that the mithqal and the dinar are the same weight 
and the dinar was based on the mithqa! (Baladhurt 1987: 654). 

it is probable that the mithqal was derived from the Attic 
drachm of 4.37 g., (Grierson 1979:255). This probably explains 
why the Arabian carat is heavier than its Graeco-Roman 
equivalent . For practical purposes the carat was redefined as 
1/20 th of the mithqal , and so increased in weight, and lost its 
immediate contact with the natural object from which it took its 
name. 

Finaily, Grierson says that ,“all that concerned ‘Abd al-Malik 
was that a coin should weigh a-mithqal , a convenient and 
generally acceptable multiple of a carat.” His object in changing the 
weight of a the dirham, however, can scarcely have a metrological! 
. character, for a multiple of 14 units forms no part of a rational 
metric system (Grierson 1979: 256 ). Maqrizi provides us with an 
explanation that)7:10 represents the relationship between the 
specific gravities"” of the two metals (al-Karmily, 1987: 49), which 
is quite out of accord with the facts, Grierson says, "it is reasonable 
to suppose that some value relationship, the record of which 
was subsequently lost, lay behind so anomalous a weight”. 


Unfortunately, value relationships under the early caliphate are 


Mithqal simply means “ weight" like pondus in latin (Jones 1990: 
247). 


kk 


Density of gold is 19.3 and for silver 10.5 ( Gordon 1966, vol. 16:19). 
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not altogether easy to discover. It is the writer's opinion that 7:10 
is a weight relationship and may indicate that 7 dinar are equal in 
weight to 10 dirham,” and nota rate of exchange. 

The payment of compensations and alms in the time of the 
Prophet Muhamad and early Islamic period was reckoned on the 
basis of 1 dinar = 10 or sometimes 12 dirhams. Grierson believes 
also that this ratio simply was a statement for the payment of 
certain dues to be taken at such and such a figure. 

The poll tax on non-Muslims was originally rated at one 
dinar per household. But the second Caliph 'Umar (634 - 44) raised 
it in Syria on the ground that the people of that province were 
rich and admitted three grades of wealth. The rich were taxed 
four dinars, the fairly well off two dinars, and the poor one dinar. 
The members of these classes were permitted also to pay in 
dirhams at the rate of 10 dirhams to the dinar. In Mesopotamia, 
where silver was used, we Have a different ratio: 48 , 24 and 12 
dirhams. These rates, laid down by 'Umar who was traditionalist, 
would represent those current in Makkah, not necessarily those 
that obtained in the provinces in question. The figures of 10 or 12 
dirhams’ to the dinar would imply a gold-silver ratio 1:8,8**and 
1:10.5 


kK . 
, respectively . 


Grierson raised an important question; " if such figures are 


7 dinars X 4.25 = 29.7 =10dirhams X 2.97 = 29.7. 


kek 


10x3,98 =8.75 approximately 8.8 
4.55 
*HE 12x 3,98 = 10.50 
4.55 
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compatible with the existence of a totally different mint ratio in 
the Byzantine Empire, where it stood at this time at 1:18" , would 
not gold have left the Caliphate in a continuous stream, and the 
Byzantine Empire been denuded of silver? ** ". But this did not 
happen because the ratio of 1:10 or thereabouts was neither a 
mint ratio - for the mints were not striking gold at all - nora 
market ratio; it was simply a statement that, for payment of 
certain dues the equivalents were to be taken at such and such a 
figure (Grierson 1979: 258). The ratios were really a statement of 
different taxation levels, and it is significant that the tegal 
proportions of 1:10 or 1: 12 were retained by 8th-century 
jurists at a time when the exchange values of dinar and dirham 
stood at quite different figures. Only when Islamic mints hegan to 
issue coinage of both metals ona large scale could the rates 
current in the caliphate have any serious effect on bullion 
distribution beyond its frontier. | 

Early Arab historians actually tell us nothing about the rate 
of exchange between the reformed dinar and dirham of "Abd al- 
Malik, but if the gold - silver ratio of 1:10.5 had. remained — 
unchanged during the half century between 'Umar and Abd al- 
Malik, the reformed dirham would have been worth 15*** to the 


dinar. The history of the above mentioned half century indicates 


i 


. 12x 6.82 = 17.99 approximately 18. 


4.55 
= The hexagram, a Byzantine silver coin introduced by Heraclius and 
his successors had a normal weight 6.82 g. (Junge 1994: 133). 


KkK 


4.25 x 10.49 + 2.97=15.01. 
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that the ratio must have changed in favour of gold, because the 
Arab conquest brought gold and silver back into circulation, but 
silver rather than gold came into more general circulation, because 
the latter is more readily concealed . This general tendency was 
accentuated by the Arabs by the fact that in overrunning the 
Sassanian Empire they captured the capital and immense treasures 
in the form of silver, while the rich inhabitants of Syria and Egypt 
must have been able to escape with their gold. In addition, the 
capital of the Byzantine Empire did not fall into the hahd’s of the 
Arabs at that time . For these reasons, gold must have been 
valued more highly under 'Abd al-Malik than it had been under 
‘Umar . 

If 20 dirhams were reckoned to the dinar, the goid-silver 
ratio would have moved to 1:14*, an eminently credible figure. 
Grierson explains the silence of the Arab historians on the relative 
values of coins under ‘Abd al-Malik as a result of the circumstance 
that the dirham soon appreciated in value again, and_ scholars 
preferred to record the weight relationship, which was fixed, 
rather than the value relationship, which altered with every 
fluctuation in the market ratio of gold and silver . 

The recoinage of ‘Abd al-Malik had its repercussions 
outside the Islamic world. The operation was carried out on a 
gigantic scale. The recoinage of gold in the East was concentrated 
on Damascus, but silver was struck at a great number of mints, 


and it is clear that it was intended to restrike the coinage of all 


a 


7 20x 2.97 = 13.98 approximately 14. 


4.25 
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existing currency in circulation and to bring substantial quantities 


of silver back into circulation as coins * If the mints were buying 


precious metals on the open market and doing so on a large scale, 


the prices they were prepared to offer would have affected the 


bullion market even beyond the frontiers of the Islamic world. 


According to Grierson (1979: 261-2), the great monetary 


reform of 'Abd al-Malik coincides almost exactly in time with two 


striking changes in the coinage pattern of Eastern and Western 


Christendom: 


1 - 


The Byzantine Empire saw an abandonment of the silver 
coinage which had been revived with such success by 
Heraclius. 

The Germanic Kingdoms saw an almost equally complete 
disappearance of the gold coinage which these states had 
carried over from the Roman Empire and the creation of a 
new silver coinage in its place. A good case can be made for 
linking both these changes with the monetary reform of 
Abd al-Malik. 


Taxes were for a time made payable only in Sassanian and Arab- 
Sassanian dirhams which ensured that these were brought to the 
mint in huge quantities for recoining (Grierson 1979 : 260 ). 


Baladhuri, mentions that merchants were also encouraged to bring 
bullion to be coined (Baladhuri 1987 : 656 }. 


Walker, mentioned that al-Hajjaj enacted that taxes should be paid in , 
dirhams of the Khusrau type. Vast numbers of them must have 
passed from the treasury to the various mints to be melted down 
before being transformed into new dirhams (Walker 1941 : cxliv ). 
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In 615, Heraclius inaugurated a new silver coin, the 
hexagram” and in 621, in order to finance the Persian 

expedition, he began to issue the hexagram in great | 
abundance during his reign. They were reckoned 12 to the 
solidus” Le. gold-silver ratio of 1:18°"" , a figure identical 


with what it had been in the early 5th century. | 


In the West, the ' tremmisses ' among the Anglo-Saxons 
and Franks came to an end towards the close of the 7th 
century, when it was replaced by silver deniers and by the 
time that the Visigothic Kingdom was overthrown by the 
Arabs (713), its coinage was of such poor quality that it 
could scarcely have served any useful economic function at 
all. The ratio of gold to silver at that time was 1:12 (1979: 
262). 


Grierson adds that in the late 7th century there were three 


mint ratios: 1:14 in the Islamic Empire, 1:18 in the Byzantine 


Em 


pire and 1:12 in the West. As between the Islamic worid and the 


Byzantium, it would have been profitable to export gold and buy 


hexagrams to be turned into dirhams. The geographical contiguity 


kk 


Kk 
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The hexagram had a normal weight of 6.82 g. It continued to be 


struck in great abundence during the reign of Heraclius (610 -641); 
Constans Ii (641-68) and Constantine IV ( 668-85). Under Justinian 1 
(685-95) the issue came abruptly to an end (Grierson 197%: 261). 


Amid 7th century record of payments of 8 and 3 hexagrams ie. 2-3 
and 1/4 of a solidus - to court officials in a legal case (Grierson 197% 


262). 


12x82 =17.99= approximately 18 . 
4.55 


fi? 


of the two empires would allow such a tendency to take effect 
quickly, especially since it would be favoured by Byzantine 
legislation encouraging the import of gold”. Its operations would go 
far to explain the remarkable abundance of gold coined in 
Byzantium at this period and the rarity of silver coins and the coins 
of Justinian II (685-695), which would be the most affected by such 
atendency. The contrary tendency would have operated between 
the Islamic world and the West; here it would have been profitable 
to sell silver and buy gold. The process would take effect much 
more slowly, even allowing for the existance of important 
subsidiary mints in Spain and North Africa, Since contacts were 
much less close; it would give time for the proliferation of coinages 
of debased gold which are such a feature of this period . 

Obviously this cannot be the whole explanation of so 
complex and far-reaching a phenomenon as the establishment of 
the silver monometallism that endured for five centuries in 
Western Christendom, but it must have been a major factor in it. 
Imports of luxuries from the East, which usually bear the blame for 
the disappearance of the gold coin from the West, were probably 
balanced by the export of slaves and a few products like furs and 
arms which were appreciated by the East. A government policy 
directed towards the acquisition of precious metals and operating 
on as great a scale as that of Umayyad recoinage would have a 


more profound effect on the distribution of bullion . 


The constitution of Valentinian I forbidding the export of gold, 
orders merchants to make every effort to acquire gold which they 
find circulating amongst the barbarian and bring it back to the 
Empire (Grierson 1979: xv ). 
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Chapter Six 
1.0 Date 


In the Ancient World, literate societies recorded their own 
history in written documents. In Egypt, the Near East and 
ancient China, history was recorded in terms of successive kings, 
who were organized in groups of "dynasties". The Greeks 
reckoned from the date of the first Olympic Games, a day usuaily 
set in the year 776 B.C. The Romans recorded events in terms of 
the year of the rule of their emperors and consuls, although 
sometimes they referred events back to the foundation of the 
city of Rome itself ( Colin and Bahn 19914: 113). 

The systems of dating ancient coins tend to rely on eras 
reckoned from an important year in the relevant dynasty's 
history. Ancient eras mark their starts by great victories, visits 
of a king to a particular town, or similar memorable events. 
Coins could be also dated according te the year a ruler reigned. 
In short no universal dating system applied to all Greek coinage 
(Hendin 1978:°77 ). 

The Roman dating system, at feast as used on coins, might 
be described as internal: that is, confined to the reign of a 
particular ruler (Doty 1982: 86). 


Dates on Byzantian coinage were set according to regnal 


year Or indiction* occured from the sixth to the early part of the 
eighth century. In A.D. 538-39, Justinian 1 introduced the regnal 


date reckoned from the day of accession as a regular feature on 


The indiction was a fifteen year cycle commencing Ist. 
September ( Sear, Bendail and O’Hara 1987:31), 
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the reverse design of his copper coins. He struck a series of large 
copper folles with the reverse inscription ANNO XII , for the 
twelfth year of his reign.(Doty, 1982: 86). That is, regnal years 
were normally expressed in Roman numerals . His successors 
continued the practice on copper although they never extended it 
to gold and silver, which remained undated at this time. (Sear 
1974; 29). | 

The era of the pre-Islamic period al-Jahiliya left no 
written literature and was rather a period of oral literature . 
Although it was in early Islamic times that the historical writing 
appeared among the Arabs, elements of cultural continuity 
oblige us to turn our attention back to the pre-Istamic heritage. It 
is likely that the idea of fixed dating (the calendar) among the 
Yemenites had an influence in the establishment of a fixed 
calendar ( the Hijra dating system) among the Muslims (al-Duri, 
1983: 14-20). . 

By the seventh century a new dating system had evolved 
by the Arab Muslims. This system was external, consecutively 
applied to coins of a number of reigns and Islamic in derivation 
(Doty, 1982: 89) . This new dating used the Hijri year which was 
considered a turning point in Islamic history, it reflects the zeal 
of the new faith (al-Tabari 1967, vol. 4 : 38-9). The date was 
inscribed in words in Arabic and preceded by the word "year" . 
In 837/1453 Indian numerals were used instead of words for the 
dates. 

It is noteworthy that the Muslims in North Africa used the 
indiction system of dating which appeared for the first time on 
the portraitiess group during the governorate of Musa Ibn Nusair 
AH. 85/A.D. 704 and, apparently, disappeared about the time of 
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his recall by the Caliph of Damascus in A.H. 95/A.D. 713 (Walker 
1956: xivili). The indiction system of dating used on these coins 
was another example of borrowing on the part of the Arabs from 


Byzantium. 


It was not until A.D. 1234 that the first coins using the 
Christian dating system were struck at the Danish city of 
Roskilde. Its Roman numerals state, appropriately, 1234 -- 
MCCXXXIIII - and constitute the entire obverse legend. With the 
adaptation of "Arabic" numerals, Christian dating became more 
popular, and the first coin to be so dated was struck in 1424 in 
Switzerland (Doty 1982: 87). 
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2.0 The Mint 


The right of minting ( al-Sikka ) the mention of the ruler's 
name on coinage and the right of Khutba (the mention of the 
ruler's name in Friday sermon) in addition to the ruler's seal, 
constitute the basic symbolic expression of sovereignty in Islam 
(Ibn Khaldun __ : 288-99). 


All reformed silver and many of the copper coins of Bilad 
al-Sham bear the full name of the city at which the coin was 
Struck. The mint name was inscribed in full om Umayyad coins 
while the Byzantine and Sassanian coins have the mint name in 


abbreviation. : 


The mint name inscribed on Umayyad coins has great 
significance to Islamic historians and numismatists. If the ruler's 
name was inscribed on the coin, this supplies scholars with 
contemporary evidence that the city inscribed on the coin was 
(at least nominally). under the control of the ruler who struck 
that coin. If the date is mentioned » in addition to the ruler's 
and city’s name, this can often enable the historians and 
numismatists to find out the geographical extent of many islamic 
provinces. Sometimes on the copper coins of Egypt the name of 
a mint attendant or finance director is inscribed (Album 1977: 
19). Sometimes the provincial or Jund name was used instead of 
the mint name, as in the case of al-Urdunn for ‘Fabaryiah, and 


Filistin for Lud , then for Ramah. 


Damascus, the metropolis of the Umayyad Caliphate was 


responsible for the minting of most of the dinars which are 
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without mint-name, and was under the direct control of the 
Caliph. The only exceptions in the gold series are those with the 


name Afrikyia ({al-Kairawan), and al-Andalus (Kurtuba ie. 
Cordoba) (Walker 1956: IV). 


Zo 


3.0 Notes on Post-Keform Umayyad Copper Coins of Bilad 


al-Sham 


From the above and the coins themselves we can 
make the following conclusiouis : 

(1) Sometimes on the Umayyad copper coins the name of the 
piece appears as fals. 

(2) The small size of some coins might indicate a half fals. 

(3) The copper coinage was rather different from gold and 
silver in that each mint was entitled to.coin a copper 
currency lo ils own liking (Album 1977: 11). 

(4) The Umayyad copper coins were, intended as a token 
currency, confined for the most part to circulation within 
a restricted area, with the authority for their issue largely 
in the hands of local-gevernors. (Walker LOSO 1 XXXIX). 
Sometimes the name of the governor who ordered minting 
of the copper coins is recorded. For example, the coins of 
al-Nu'man, which declare the fact that they were ordered 
by him, (this copper coin is dated in the year 8U) (Walker 
1956: 61; Coin No. 164 ). 

(5) Most of the copper coins were anonymous, but 
occasionally we do find the name of either the caliph or 
the local governor inscribed. For example, on Uae coins of 
Misr, the Caliph's name appears on the obverse with the 
name of his agent, the finance director on the reverse. On 
certain coins of Damascus dated A.fl. 87, the Caliph al- 
Walid is mentioned as having ordered the minting. Also at 
Mosul many local governors inscribed their name on the 


copper coins. 
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Many anonymous copper issues show pictorial represen- 
tation of objects, animals or a floral patterns. The designs 
depicted on the coins consist of the forepart of a horse, a 
flying bird (eagle), a lion, a bird (duck), a scorpion, a fish, 
a reed, an olive tree, a pomegranate, a five pointed star, a 
five or seven - branched candlestick or an amphora. 
Human beings are very rare and exceptional (Album 1977 
:11). These symbols are not based on Islamic traditions, 
but rather reflect a re-emergence of earlier local 
traditions (Qedar 1991: 36). Considering the early date of 
copper coins they have the distinction of preserving for us 
some of the earliest Islamic art . Some of the symbols can 
be paralleled on ancient local coins issued by the Romans 
in North Africa and Spain or under Roman Procurators or 
the Jews in Palestine (Walker 1950: \xviii). 

The writer noticed that some of these pictorial 
representations are also found on Umayyad lamps." 
Similar déstens are also depicted on fragments of 
Umayyad ceramics (see fig. no. 34): bunch of grapes, no. 
51a Candelbara, no. 121 figures of a bird, no. 197-198 
starshaped, no. 203 “tree” motif and no. 412 walking bird 
(Philon 1980 : 20 - 201). 


Personal communication with Dr. M. Wahib. (Director of the 
Nymphaeum project ) . 
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a 


Fig. 9 Figure of a standing ruler or prince Kh. al-Mafjar . 
From Shamma 1980: 37. 
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(7) 


Although no representation of a human being occurs 
anywhere in mosques, in few cases we find itin palaces 
such as Khirbet al-Mafjar in Jericho, which was built 
during the Caliphate of Hisham bin 'Abd al-Malik ( 724- 
743) where we find in one of its niches a male figure 
wearing a long red robe, carrying a sword and standing on 
a pair of squatting lions” (Harding 1967:184). This figure 
is believed to be that of the al-Walid bin Yazid.Jt is an 
interesting fact that it is similar to the Standing Caliph on 
Arab-Byzantine coins. 

The fals has no fixed weight like the dinar or dirham, and 
its conventional value appears to have varied throughout 
different provinces. The Arab metrologists do not indicate 
that in the early Caliphate there was any fixed ratio 
between fals and dinar.and dirham (Walker 1941: cxlix ). 
During the Umayyad period mints producing copper coins 
are recorded all over the Caliphate, and not confined to 
one area, in contrast to Byzantine practice in that region 
which had been content with two mints, (Antioch in Bilad 
al-Sham and Alexandria in Egypt ) . (Walker 1956: xcii - 
xciii ). 

Copper coins are found today in considerable quantities 
not far from where they were issued. They did not travel 
far, being of a lower denomination to serve smaller 


commercial transactions ( used as a sort of token money). 


It is displayed in the Jerusalem Museum. 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Walker draws our attention to the fact that in many 
instances the freshly created mints were really ancient , 
pre-Byzantine mints of classical times resuscilated, a truly 
remarkable phenomenon. (Walker 1956: xciii). 

The change of dynasties shows important changes in the 
legend of gold and silver minted at Damascus” , but there 
is no break in the evolution of Syrian copper coinage that 
would serve to distinguish issues before 132/750 from 
later ones ( Bates 1989: 227). 

There is a clear family resemblance among the issues of a 
single Jund ( Bates 1989: 227). 


When the Abbasids overthrew the Umayyads in the year (132 / 
750);they replaced the Qur'anic verse from chapter CXII which 
appeared on the dinar and dirham with the Islamic declaration of 
faith, i. Muhammad is the Apostle of God { Shamma, 1976: 561). 
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Chapter Seven 


Additions to Walker's B.M.C. of Arab Byzantine Coins 


1.0 Additions to the Catalogue of the Arab-Byzantine and 
Post-Reform Umayyad coins vol. I. 


Inedited and rare coins are very important to 
numismatists, historians and archaeologists. Each such coin 
has something to add to our knowledge of numismatics, 


geography and history . 


The aim of this chapter is to describe inedited and rare 
early Islamic Coins in the writer's collection not published in 
Walker's monumental work, published in 1956. Since that 
time much material has turned up. and there have been many 
additions to our knowledge. Hopefully this catalogue will 
encourage other private collectors to publish rare and 


important coins in their collections. 


The photographs of these coins are arranged according 
to chronological order, each coin is fully described, 
photographed, and enlarged seven times to serve the purpose 
of clarifying illegible inscriptions and coin identifications, and 


the weight, axis and metal size are also recorded . 
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32 


Pilate 


130 


ae. Weight } Size faa 
No] (  |(cm)| Ax Obverse Reverse 


5.1 11.65 Imperial figure standing facing + decorated with two 


and wearing long robe, with mM pellets between 


his r. hand, upraised, he is its limbs, 

leaning on a long cruciform double outer,beaded circle. 
sceptre; his left hand holds 

globus surmounted by cross; 

in field r. quadruped facing |. 

[ ram ?]; in field 1. six-pointed 


' star traces of beaded circle. 


Although tlie reverse of the coin is double struck, it shows 
clear details. 

"Walker" published a drawing of a variely of this coin (1956: 
50 ). 


Plate 33 


ie 


Beal 
J (tem) Ax 


Emperor standing, facing, rsi avers 
and wearing long robe and i § 

diadem with cross: with his 

r. hand, upraised, he is ak , ain ! 
feaning on along cruciform 
sceptre: in the field |. pafm- 

branch, his |. hand holds ‘ 

globus surmounted by a crested 

bird;in the field r. six-pointed ; ine, 

star ; the out-line of the robe is f ircle. 
continued to r. by conventional 

line joining the bottom of the 

globus: |. in the field : palm- 

branch, outer beaded circle. 

Anonymous fats bearing an imperial figure, showing the signs 
of de- Christianisation, where the globus surmounted by cross 
was replaced by a crested bird. 


Reverse 


reat cursive (reversed) 


Obverse 


with small spear above 
and pellet between each 
leg.; |. and r, uncertain symbols 


or letters 


J 


downwards [4 . 
Ww oO 


Below exergual line, four A, 


outer beaded circle 


Plate 34 


“he tee, 


is 
a 
i 
4 


( 68) 


134 


a eail Ra 
(g) _\(cm)| Ax 


M above, cross ; 


officia mark Q , in the field r. 


downwards X -b 31. 


downwards AN; below 
exerguat li ne MAA 


(i.e. A AM reversed) 


outer beaded circle. 


Itis an interesting fact that some beginner die-cutters in ancient 


times apparently had a difficult time understanding the proper 


principle of engraving and instead of engraving the mirror image of 


the desired inscription, they inscribed the true images on the die, 


thus when the coins were struck they carry the inscription reversed 


Imperial figure, standing 
facing and wearing long robe, 
and diadem with cross, with 
his r. hand raised, he is leaning 
on a long crusiform sceptre 
top, above sceptre six-pointed 
star; hts |. hand holds globus 
surmounted by cross; the 
outtine of the robe is continued 
to the r. by conventional line 
almost touching the bottom of 
globus: outer circle: 
i.e. mirror image. 


é 


Plate 35 


MY ote 


eT 


aan 


techie ice toca 
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Veight alae 
Nod (ge) |{em)] Ax 


M above, cross: 


1. downwards 


Two imperial figures. nimbate 
seated facing on double throne, 


[} X11; 
r. AIL L£0 below 


holding cruciform sceptres; star 


between their heads: legend 


exergital line O”AN 


beginning top |. downwards 


LEbVCON ; (i.e. TEPACON, | all-within a circle. 


reversed ), all withina circle. 


This is an Arab- Byzantine coin of Jarash. 
(Walker 1956: 44), published a variety of this coin as un- 
certain and probably of Arak - Byzantine type, on which 
illegible remains of Greek legend can be seen top r. 


downwards on the obverse of that coin. 
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Plate 36 
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Cursive 111, above cross; 


LANAir(.) & (.) 


below exergual line «Lite { J1] 


outer beaded circle. 


aj Lagtl 
i.e ‘honesty (belongs) to Allah’ ; 


outer beaded circte. 


For the first time we find the Arabic inscription «L) La ion 


both the obverse and reverse. This inscription usually 


appears only on the reverse of this series. 
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Plate 37 


at an 


eae 
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Me lem aa 
No] (g) |(cm)| Ax 


Obverse 


Imperial figure standing facing 


and wearing long robe and 


diadem with cross; with his r. 


hand, upraised, he is leaning 


ona tong cruciform sceptre; 
his left hand holds golbus 


surmounted by cross: in the 


field 1. bird on T - top of 


standard below it. > T ; star 


above cross, and A O 
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M above monogram 


" officina mark 1. downward 


(i.¢. jes reversed) 


r. downward, a crude 


form of j- 


in exergue, tracesof «J 
{ie duds), 


outer beaded circle. 


Plate 38 | 


oa GF ie 


ra (cm)| Ax 


Bearded figure of the Caliph ==. 1. six pointed 
standing, facing, and wearing star; marginal legend 
long robe & native head dress, running clockwise; on r. 
the folds of the latter falling on the tegend off flan on 1. 
either side of his shoulders; his { in crude Kufic script 

: r. hand is placed on his sword 
in the attitude prescribed for the gs ) dase 
Imarn at the recitation of the r. downward gots 
public sermon ( khutba) ; the traces of outer circle. 
bands of his girdte hang down 
on the I.; marginal legend partly 
effaced runing clockwise, 
only the word Jp, is 
discernible, in the field t. IE; . ; 

. outer circle. 

It is for the first time we meet the letter” £." on the copper 
coins of the Standing Caliph type which always bear Arabic 
inscription only . 
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Plate 39 
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Reverse 
M Above cross; 


officina mark star; torr. 


Three Imperial figures (said 


to be Heraclius bearded in 


centre flanked by his sons in vertical 


Heraclius Constantine and column: lll! all 


to t. in vertical column 


Heraclonas) standing facing, 


and wearing long robes and legend obliterated; 


cross-surmounted crowns ; below exergual line Kufic 


' 
legend deal 


each holds in his r. hand @ 


traces of outer circle. 


small gtobe with cross ; 


below. outer circle. 


Lutz Ilisch in his splendid catalogue published a variety of 
this coin in which the word “al-Malik” was replaced by the 
word "Ahad" . (Ilisch 1993: Coin no. 285) . 


Plate 40 
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o| (g)  }(cm)j Ax Obverse Reverse 


An enthroned imperial figure 


N 


Unical M, 


left, and a standing emperor M 


right. outer circle. above star and; legend, 


clock wise, beginning top r. 


traces of outer circle. 


The imperial image coinage of Amman is exceedingly rare and 
was not known to Walker (Bates 1989: 219 ). 

This coin has no prototype in Byzantine coinage and might 
reflect a compromise between the two seated fi gures represented 


on the coins of Scythopolis and of the single standing figure 


on the coins of Damascus. 
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Plate 41 


148 - 


Two rulers enthroned; K wits crescent above; 


dechristianized type; nodate; | !. downward in Kufic script 


outer circle. Cpt 


in exergue traces of letter 


(letters), outer circle. 


In addition to the denomination mark"M" for * forty". 
Baysan also issued smaller coins with the denomination 
mark ( K ) for twenty, that is with half the value of the large 


"M "coins. This denomination was not known to Walker. 
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Plate 42 


(76) 


150 


Not (g)  j{en)] Ax Obverse 


Reverse 


Bearded figure of the Caliph r.eight pointed 


standing, facing, and weasing star; marginal legend 


long robe & native head-dress, clockwise, beginning top r. 


the folds of the latter falling on AU Jpn, tone all Ya Y 


either side of his shoulders; his 1, downward mint 


name wt 


r. hand is placed on his sword 


in the attitude prescribed forthe | (i.e gl reversed ) 


Imaiu at the recitation of the 


traces of outer circle. 


public sermon ( khutba) ; the 


bands of his girdle hang 


down, marginal Kufic legend 


clockwise, beginning top r. 


Cerca 5l peal QUE Se) aT tad (ALT aes) 


Published erronously by Mitchiner 1977: 56; No. 18 


as al- Furat ( olds ). 
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Plate 43 


(77) 


= 152 - 


Weight | Size 
No] (we  {(cm)l Ax 


Very roughly drawn figure 


of the Caliph in which the above six pointed star 


head-dress has assumed the below a. short horizontal 
appearance of a halo, standing line; toreand L. vertical 


facing and wearing long robe, columns : 


his right hand is placed on his 


sword; in the field |. outer circle. 


downward, , san, 


rT. , upwards, «UI J yu; 


outer circle. 


Walker published five specimens with illegible inscriptions 
on the reverse, and traces of a mint name which he could not 
read ( £95G: 24-5 ), 
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Plate 44 
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Eset Size 
No] (gy) (cm) Ax Obverse 


| 


Reverse 


In the field : 


any jabs} 
aly) Jp 
bins ait 


Counterstruck on the 
coin of Lictnius with 
bust I. ; underlying legend 
in field |. { IOVi] CONSER 
(VATORI]; 


underlying legend; 
{LICL | NVS AVG 


outer beaded circle. outer beaded circle. 


Licinius I A.D. 308-324 


(Walker 1956 : xx ) draws our altention to a Roman coin of 
Maximianus Herculeus A.D. 286-305 of the mint of Antioch, 
which had been used by the Arabs as a flan for an carly fals of 
the Post-Reform currency, aller an interval of 400 years 
(reported in Rev. Num. Belge, 1864, pp. 327-8). 


(Nitzan Amitai - Preiss ) published in Isract Numismatic 
Jounal ( 1990 - 91:95) an anonymous Umayyad coin 

overstruck on a Late Roman coin of Constantius 

il, Constantinople, A.D. 351-354, and said: " This seems to 
be the first example of an Umayyad coin overstruck on a late 
Roman coin ". 
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Plate 45 
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eee 
No} ()  {(cm)| Ax Obverse Reverse 


In the field : 

(sic) <u [Y¥] 
aul. YI 
ssiuoay 


Counterstruck on Arab - 
Byzantine of Emsa 


( Constans I1) type; 


the underlying legend in 


the field; above Lib 
fe, oll 
q 


The illustration shows : a restriking with post-reform dies 


(all! Jpeg dare and. ates all Ya) 
on an Arab Byzantine flan of Hims. The word — of the under- 


type is clearly visible on the obverse, as well as the letters IC 


which are the last letters of the Greek name of the mint on the 


reverse. 


The word a.» of the under-type is clearly visible on the 


obverse as well as the letter K.The first tetter of the Greek word 
KALON and the cross of the Arab Byzantine design is clear 


above the first letter of so. . 


In the field : 


shed 


Js 
4Ljl 
Counterstruck showing 
traces of the underlying 
legend; in field ¢. xan ; 
cross above the first letter 


of ss. 2 and K above the 


second letter; outer circle. 


Plate 46 


~ 158 - 


ol a Kem 
No] (g)  [{em)| Ax Obverse Reverse 


4.2 | 2.6 In the field : In the field: 

aly 

&t.—— 4 Ul puuy 
Counterstruck on Arab - atl} 
Byzantine coin | Emperor Counterstruck showing 
and two sons; mint traces of the underlying 
Tiberias, Greek and Arabic legend; in field 1. THBE 
legend |, showing traces and the upper part of the 
of a head of an imperial left liunb of the fetterM 
figure surmounted by a is seen; above traces of 
cross; traces of outer two two circles. 
citcles. 


Soe 1) aes 


Plate 47 


(81) 


160 - 


Rie Size 
No] (g) {(em)}| Ax Obverse Reverse 


Inthe field: 


In the field : 


[e]siy face 


uly! 


Counterstruck on coin of Counterstruck, showing 


the standing Caliph type; upper part of transformed 


showing 1. traces of legend cross with traces of 


«das chloe inverted legend: 


Caliph's head and dress are 


clear; traces of outer circle. traces of two circles, 


Plate 48 
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Within beaded circle: 


bird (pigeon 7 ) flying |.; 
' 


around, legend (top, |. and 


bottom ): 


The obverse of the coin normally should bear the Kalima 


(Qur'an XLVI. 21 ) ie. (ao, alll Yl Y) most probably 


the striker was confused and used a reverse die bearing, 


Plate 49 


164 - 


Nol wom) 
No] (eg) [{(cm)}} Ax Obverse 


Reverse ; 


Inthe field: 


in the field : 


atl ¥ 


all Yi 


sins 


With central pellet; outer outer circle, 


double partly beaded circle, 


"Walker" published a similar specimen and consider it from 


an uncertain mintia which the last letter of the mint name 


Busra was completely obliterated and inscribed it ( je. ?) 


Walker, 1956: p.p. 288 fig. 30. 
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Plate 50 


F 
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eight | Size ' 
No] (2) |{cm)] Ax Obverse Reverse 


In the fieid : Within a dotted circle : 

(sic) «uly duane 

(sic) «u* y! Js 

siny ata 
outer double beaded circle. outside, marginal legend : 
outer circle. 

The die engraver was confused and engraved the word ( s3- 5 ) 
on the reverse instead of the word «Lil. ~ 
The word esas is part of the faithful formula, or Kalima 
(Qur'an XLVU.21) which is morally found on the obverse 
of reform Umayyad copper coins. 
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Plate 51 
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Nish ae lenis | 
No] (¢)  /(cm)] Ax Obverse Reverse 


85 | 3.4 {20.5) AL Withinatriple circle: Within a circle: 
Six pointed star over tao 
; outside, marginal legend 
: (eked | laa wpe) CUE aus 

oulercircle ; (és } 
between beginning and end 
of legend a bird (? eagle) on 
pedestal lying horizontally on 
its face, outer circle. 

Jarash mint was not known to Walker. A similar bird 

is found on the coins of Tabariya which may indicate 

a mint mark for both cities which were in the same Jund. 
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Chapter Eight 
Numismatic Techniques and Scientific Methods 


The aim of this chapter is to focus - in brief- on methods 
by which coins are studied, because understanding and 
application of these methods is essential and a valuable aid in 


extracting maximum information from the coins themselves. 


Coins are a mine of information, they are part of our 
material culture for over 2500 years, documenting. the life cycle 
of different cultures and civilizations. T hey supply us with official 
information because they were issued by various authorities 
rather than privately made by individuals, a fact which makes 


them an important source of information. 


Coins are tough survivors usually found in large numbers. 
Their designs and inscriptions usually show cultura! affinity and 
- prevailing ideas regarding art, commerce, war, politics, religion 


and society. 


Coins can tell us about economics in case we have little or 
no evidence, and as they were mass-produced and have survived 
in large numbers they are a useful aid in studying the economic 


history of some societies in a quantitative way (Burnett 1991: 7). 


Collaboration between numismatists and other scholars is 
necessary and requires considerable attention and planning, as 
many measurements and problems are beyond their capabilities. 
For example technological observations which are extracted 


directly from examining the coins themselves can only be 


correctly interpreted with help of specialists in related 
disciplines. For this reason it is the duty of the numismatist to 
describe the problem he faces hoping to be solved by his 
colleagues from other specialties. 

For this reason it is worth devoting some space to a 
number of interesting aspects of the usefulness and importance 
of traditional techniques and scientific methods in relation to 
numismatics. Such methods are helpful in extending the 
information so that, a hoard or even a single coin can be 


beneficial when these techniques or methods are applied. 


The following are the most important techniques and 
methods usually used :- 

1- Mint Errors 

2- Die Studies 

3- Typological and Stylistic Comparison 

4- Overstriking 

5- Hoard Evidence 

6- Mint Output 

7-. Coin Compositional Analysis 


i= Mint Errors 
Ancient coins were individually created under hard 
conditions, striking involved a heavy blow with a large 
hammer on the back of the upper die (punch) thus the hot 
piece of metal (blank) is squeezed between the two dies. 
As a result of this heavy blow a design is produced on 
either side of the blank declaring the birth of acoin. Due 
to the heavy blow the blank became slightly distorted 


and curled away slightly from the lower die ( anvil ). 
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Convention now leads us to refer to the convex side as the 
obverse and the concave one as the reverse of coin 
(Anthony 1983: 4). 
Brockage is another scientific evidence to define the 
reverse and obverse of a coin. Brockage is a particular 
type of mint error used to describe a coin which has been 
faultily struck, because its predecessor remained stuck in 
one of its dies (normally the upper one where it might 
escape notice). The new coin or brockage, then bear on 
one side an incuse design of the previous coin instead of 
relief type which should have appeared on it (Jones 1990 : 
39). 
Many inscriptional mint errors are found on Umayyad 
copper coins, but we do not find such errors on gold and 
silver issues which might prove thal copper issues were 
not under the direct control of the Caliph. 
An excellent.example of mint error and its usefulness in 
reconstructing mint organization comes from Dr. John 
Solcum who has in his collection a unique coin with the 
mint name TIBERIAAO on one face and AAMASCUS* on 
the other. Bates suggests that the coin is clear evidence 
of the centralization of minting which could have taken 
any one of several forms : 
1. Dies may have been engraved at the central office, 
presumably in Damascus, and distributed to the 


provincial mints. 


Damascus, the capital of the Caliphate and Tabariya are in two 
different Junds. 
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2. Minting in this early period may have been carried out, 


in effect, by a mobile mint, a roving team of minters. 


3. Ail the coins may have been minted in Damascus, with 


the mint names on the coin indicating only distribution 
centres. 
These three hypotheses are by no means equally 
plausible, but none is impossible. Further research, 
including a thorough die study of each mint, “may 
’ clarify the situation. The coins from all these mints 
are also very similar in style and fabric. (Bates 1989: 
214). ; 


Die Study 


This method has been used only in the twentieth century 


and is nowadays the basic approach to the coins of all 

periods. By performing a study of the dies and 

establishing a chain or chains or die links, one can arrange 

the whole coinage into an objective sequences. If the date 

can be assigned to one or more points of this relative 

sequence, then it is possible to make reasonably accurate 

inferences about the dates of the intermediary points 

(Burnett 1991: 18). 

Scientists and numismatists also use this method of die 

study in establishing mints, as die links between coins 
indicate that they were made at the same mint or at feast 
by the same dies. 

Owing to the protection offered to the lower die by the 
surrounding mass in which it is embeded, it does not wear 


or break easily and has a longer life than the upper die 
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which used to be carved on the end of a slender punch, 
and constantly subject to direct blows of the hammer, this 
means that much more punches (upper dies) were 


required than anvils ( lower dies) (Seltinan 1965 : 22), 


if the design on one side was more important than the 
other, it was usually incorporated into the obverse or 
anvil die, because it would last longer and more coins 
could be produced from it (Anthony 1983:4). 

Through die study, once a die-sequence is established, it 
has practically the value of a document not much inferior 
to an ancient inscription or text (Seltman 1905: 32). 
According to Bates die study of the coinage of Bilad al- 
Sham will increase our knowledge in dillerent ways : 

The number of dies used each year is a much better 
indicator of the production of the mint than the number of 
Surviving specimens. [t would be interesting to know the 
period of greater or lesser production in the capital as it is 
considered by some to be an indication of the Low of 
bullion to the city (1989: 209). 

Examination and comparison of dies show Unat a single 
mint was serving lwo towns (as in case of Baysan and 
Jarash) or more (Goussous 1993, vol. 5237-8). 

A good example of the utiiily of die study is offered by 
Dr. J. Wilson who was studying a hoard that comtained a 
dinar with the reverse inscriphon " Ma'din Amir al- 
Mununin bi al-Hijaz" as well as ordinary dinars of the 
same date, L05. [le found thal the saine obverse dics were 


used for Ma'dan Amir al-Muiminin coins and for regular 
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dinars without an additional inscription of the same year. 
This means that the coins of Ma'dan Amir al-Muminin 
were struck in the same mint as the coins with no mint 
names and not in Hijaz (Bates 1989: 209 - 210). 

d. Oddy and Paviou, offer in their recent research another 
good example of the usefuiness of die study as they 
proved that at least one irregular workshop was 


producing imitations’ of more than one mint (1995.33). 


The following are three subsidiary methods, that might 
help to define groups of coins. These methods are related to the 
wav coins were made, and are based on their die axis, weight and 


alloy. 


The first is die axis. The two dies, that is the upper. and 
lower die, were used to strike coins, these dies were sometimes 
aligned in a fixed position - which might be changed - and 
sometimes were not. The relationship between the alignment of 
the upper and lower dies is normally expressed in hours of the 
clock, or drawn as arrows indicating this relationship. In case of 
ancient or medieval coinage the existence in different groups of 
coins of different or similar patterns of die axis may support or 


reduce the likehood of some coins belonging in the same group. 


Weight is another heipful factor in arranging and 
grouping. Also coins which are made of precious metals, were 


made at a particular standard, these standards can be established 


* : , : 
Barbarous imitations of several Arab-Byzantine issues exist and have 


long been known to numismatists. 
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by weighing a sufficient number of coin on modern balance 


(Burnett 1991: 19). 


3-. 


Typological and Stylistic Comparison 

The study of coins can be defined by their specific 
attributes such as design and art. Several coins with the 
same design and attributes constitute a coin type, and the 
products of a given period and place have a recognizable 
sytie through their distinctive shape and art, are in some 
sense characteristic of the civilization and mint that 
produced them in acertain period (Burnett 1991 : 14). 

At the next level the detail of a design can be analysed 
from the point view of style, because the change in style 
is often quite gradual or evolutionary, numismatists can 
assign the coins to a particular place in a stylistic 


consequence. 


The study of the evolution of the epigraphic style at the 


Damascus mint should take into account both dinars and 
dirhams and compares the style of early coins with latter 
ones to find out if there is a clear turning point for the 


changes ( Bates 1989 : 210) 


Overstriking 

Overstriking is the use of an old coin instead of a freshly 
prepared flans as blank. Frequently, some traces of the 
earlier impression are still visible which help numismatists 
to put the coins in chronological order. (Griersoni1975: 88). 

It is also a primary way to determine the chronology of 
anonymous coins by examining overstrikes, which are 


persistent on such coins ( Doty 1982:11). 
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7 ee Se ate 
eet 2 


Hoard Evidence 


A hoard is a collection of coins which was lost or hidden. 


‘Hoards reveal much useful information and give us 


valuable clues about coinage such as its circulation and its 


age (Junge 1994: 134). 

When any information in regard to stratification can be 
secured in regard to a find of coins, the value is normally 
greater in respect than that to a casual find (Miine 1939: 
106). The great value of a hoard as evidence is just this; 
that, once we have determined the date of burial, we have 
a limiting date for all issues contained in it, and all must 
obviously have been prior to the burial (Mattingly 1977: 
40). 


Mint Output 

In recent years quite a number of monetary historians 
have approached the problem of estimation of ancient and 
medevial coinage production by means of a "Coin-die 
count" method. Two separate estimates are involyed; the 
first is the estimation of the number of dies used for a 


particular coinage; the second is estimating the number of 


. coins likely to have been struck per die ae 
1992: 216). 

* Die count increases Our knowledge in several different 
ways, a numismatist can estimate the number of dies in 


~ each year, which is a better indicator of the production of 


the mint than the number of surviving specimens (Bates 


1989: 209). 
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1, Die study also gives us a clear full indication which 


“periods were of greater or lesser production at a mint. 
“with the aid of written sources many facts can be 


“revealed. 


Coin Compositional Analysis 


In recent years there has been important developments in 
the study of numismatics. Chemical analysis has been 
possible for a long time but has the disadvantage that in 
the analysis process, the coin is destroyed. Since the 
Second World War; however, methods have been 
developed which allow analysis to be conducted on 
small samples involving no damage to the coin at all 
(X-Ray spectrometery or neutron activation). All methods 
of analysis are subject to some degree of error that may 
result from surface corrosion (Jones 1990: 222). Due to the 
importance of the these methods they will be discussed 


thoroughly inthe next chapter. 
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Chapter Nine 


1.0 Scientific Analyses of Copper-Based Coins of the Junds 
of Bilad al-Sham 


Introduction : 


The past few decades witnessed an enormous increase 
in the scale of excavation works carried out in Jordan by 
national and international teams. This leads to a vast increase 
in the number of artifacts unearthed from these excavations 
presenting a serious challenge in terms of the preservation and 
studying of these artifacts. Coins figure amongst the most 
important of these artifacts due to the invaluable information 
which is preserved in these coins. Therefore, it is of immense 
importance that numismatists should extract the maximum 
possible information from. the available coins. This could be 
only achieved by adopting a wide-ranging multi-disciplinary 
approach in studying ancient coins. 

Judging from what has been published so far, it is 
obvious that the multi-disciplinary approach has been rarely 
applied in the studying of the coins excavated from Jordan. 
Most research concerning these coins is approached from a 
purely typological viewpoint. Most studies are purely 
descriptive and do not go beyond what is present on the 
surface of the coin. This approach ignores the intrinsic value of 
the coin where in most cases questions regarding the chemical 
composition of these coins, the techniques used in their 
manufacture and the nature of the raw materials used and 
their geographical source are left unanswered. Such descriptive 


approach causes the loss of invaluable information which could 
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be extracted from these coins such as the level of the technical 
capability of the ancient coin makers, trade contacts among 
different minting centres and hints about the prevailing 
economic conditions. 

Based on the above discussion, it is obvious that the 
scale of the overlooked information is tremendous when the 
coins are studied from only a typological point of view. It is 
obvious that there should be a fundamental! change in the 
approach used by numismatists in studying ancient coins. The 
accepted approach should have the ability to maximise the 
quantity and quality of the information which could be 
deduced from studying ancient coins. 

The past few decades have witnessed the development 
of a wide range of chemical and physical techniques which 
have been found to be useful in analysing ancient coins. A wide 
spectrum of these techniques has been effectively applied to 
studying different types of coins both of museum collections or 
private (Hall 1972, Oddy 1988, Archibald and Cowell, 1993). 
These methods ranging from the destructive traditional wet 
chemistry methods to the non-destructive sophisticated 
spectroscopic techniques such as X-ray fluorescence and 
neutron activation analysis. 

Scientific analyses of ancient coins proved to be 
valuable because the obtaining of important information about 
the chemical composition of ancient coins make certain broad 
generalizations as to the regions or periods of manufacture as 
they relate to the general chemical classifications. Information 
regarding the basic formulation , the nature of raw materials 


and techniques used in the manufacture of coins could also be 
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obtained. The accumulated chemical composition data could be 
effectively used to check the authenticily of suspected coin 
forgeries. 

There is no doubt that coins should be studied from 
different angles using different methods. Ideally, both 
approaches, the typological and analytical, should be used 
together to maximize the amount and quality of the extracted 
information. This combined approach is chosen and applied in 
this thesis. While the previous chapters focus on the 
typological study and classification of the studied coins, This 
chapter deals with the application of a number of physical and 
chemical methods in order to retrieve the information 


preserved beneath the surfaces of these coins. 
2.0 Scientific methods of coin analysis: 


Over the years the scientific methods used for coin 
analysis developed from the simple, laborious and destructive 
traditional wet chemistry methods to a series of sophisticated, 
fast, highly wceurate and non-destructive spectroscople 
methods such as X-ray Fluorescence and Neutron Activation 
Analysis. The following is a survey of the most common 
methods that are still being applied, to dillercnt extents, to 
Study ancient coins. ‘The lollowing survey is uot meant to be 
complete but focuses on the most prominent of scientific 
techniques of coin analysis: 

a- Specific Gravity Method: 

This is a cheap and quick method to investigate the 

debasement of gold coins or other gold objects, this technique 


can also be applied to other binary alloys. 
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The theoretical basis of this technique depends on the fact that 
pure metals have widely differing individual specific gravity 
values, this means that the same size blocks of different 
metals will have different weights. An alloy of two metals 
should have a specific gravity somewhere between those of its 
two constituent elements. In order to estimate the composition 
of an alloy of two metals by means of its specific gravityoa 
calibration graph is needed (Oddy and Ilughes 1972: 75). 

Yo determine the specific gravity or density of an 
irregular metal such as a coin, the best method to use is 
Archimedes’ method, which can be done very simply by 
weighing the coin using a highly sensitive balance lirst in air 
then with the coin suspended in suitable liquid of known 
specific gravity (Parkes 1986: L506). 

The proportions of the two metals present can then be 
determined once we know the specific gravity values of the 
two pure metals which can be looked up ina relerence book. 
This technique is improved by using calibration graph used to 
convert measured specilic gravily into metab percentage lor 
the coins (Oddy and Hughes 1972: 79). 

The specific gravity of the coin is calculated using the 


equation : 


S.G. coin = Wt coin in air 
[ (Wt. coin in air) - (Wt. coin in tiquid) J 
The main drawback of this method is Ure presence of corrosion 
products on the coins or if it contains air bubbles, the 
proportion of the denser element may be underestimated 


(Parkes 1986 : 156). 


b -X-Ray Fluorescence (XRF): 


This technique is generally used for a non-destructive 
determination of the composition on the surface of the coins 
only. This technique can be carried out in a truly non- 
destructive way without removing any material from the coins. 
However, the composition on the surface generally is not 
identical to the composition of the bulk due to effects such as 
corrosion, casting and diffusion (Meyers 1969: 82). Analytical 
errors can become serious when quantitative results are 
obtained from the surface of an ancient coin, especially after 
burial for many years (Hall 1972 : 318).) tor this reason 
according to Meyers, X-Ray Fluorescence is not reliable (1969 
: 82), but flall believes that this technique is the most accurate 
method available when an ideal sample is available. Aucient 


coins are not ideal from this standpoint ( 1972: 318). 
c -X-Ray Fluorescence Milliprobe : 


in this technique the surface layer down to 50 microns 
must be removed. This can be done over an insignificant area 
such as the edge of the coin. Consequently, analysis of the 
interior of the coin is possible, thus partially overcoming the 
problems of corrosion (Tite 1972 : 273) , and if suitable 
precautions are taken, accurate results can be obtained by 
using a point source apparatus (Hall 1972: 318). An important 
application of the milliprobe is for the analysis of the major 


constituents in coins. 
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d- Particle or Proton-Induced X-Ray Emission (PIXE): 


This is another technique which utilises X-rays. It has 
been widely used for elemental analysis of different types of 
materials . In both the milliprobe and (PIXE) a beam of high 
energy particles, electrons and protons respectively, are used 
to excite electrons from the inner shells into higher energy 
levels. These electrons then emit X-rays and return to their 
original energy levels as in (XRF) analysis. Thus, most of the 
points already made about XRF analysis also apply to (PIXE) . 
In both these techniques the particle beam can be focused, so 
that only a very small area of the sample is studied at one 
time, whereas in XRF analysis, the whole surface of the sample 
is studied . ‘This means selected areas on the surface of the 
object can be studied. These techniques can provide more 
information about the gample than does ordinary (XRF) 
analysis . For example, if metal objects are cut in half, it is 
possible to study how the concentration of different elements 
varies from the surface to the centre (Parkes 1986: 153). 

The two techniques have disadvantages when 
compared with (XRF) analysis. Firstly they are more expensive; 


secondly, sample preparation is more difficult. 


e- Neutron Activation Analysis (NAA) : 

In this technique the samples are irradiated with a 
beam of neutrons, normally produced by a nuclear reactor 
(Parkes 1986: 154) , this involves the excitation of the atomic 
nuclei (Tite 1972: 273). This method has the advantage of the 


extreme sensitivity detection associated with radioactive 
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measurements, thus enabling scholars to determine elements 
at major and trace levels in coins (Goffer 1980: 74). A further 
merit of the (NAA) method is that it provides an analysis of 
the whole specimen and for small objects such as coins and 
beads this can be carried out non-destructively (Parkes 1986 : 
154) . NAA is not universally applicable since some elements 
do not form radioactive isotopes, while for other elements the 
half-lives of the radioactive isotopes are too short for 


convenient measurement (Tite 1972 : 278). 


f- Analysis by Atomic Absorption Spectrometry (AAS): 

Atomic absorption spectrometry is one of the 
techniques which has been widely used for the quantitative 
determination of most elements. This method of analysis 
depends upon the absorption by atoms (present in the sample 
of an object) of light emitted [rom a hollow-cathode lamp of 
the element being analysed (Hughes, Cowell and Craddock 
1976: 19). 

Analysis. by atomic absorption spectrometry involves 
the breaking down of molecules of their constituent atoms and 
the study of the radiant energy absorbed by them. (Goffer 
1980: 51). Since for isolated atoms, absorption and emission 
occur at the same characteristic wavelength, the atoms of the 
chosen element absorb a proportion of the incident light , the 
energy associated with the light being transferred to the outer 
electrons which are consequently excited out of their ground 
state. The extent to which the light is absorbed therefore, 
provides an estimate of the concentration of the chosen 


element in the sample (Tite 1972 : 264). Atomic absorption 
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(AA) has a number of features which make it particularly 
suited to the analysis of archaeological objects : 

a. Versatility: 

A wide range of elements (over 65 elements) can be 
determined by (AAS). 
b Sensitivity. 

The analytical sensitivity is high for the majority of 
elements that could be analysed by this technique and 
concentrations of the parts per milllon range in solution can be 
readily determined. Examples of elements which have good 
sensitivity are alloys of copper, tin, lead, silver and gold, and 
silicate materials. 

c. Accuracy: 

It is possible to obtain accurate results for major, minor 
and trace elements, even if quite small samples (ca.10 mg) are 
available. 

d Speed: 

Atomic absorption can be carried out in a relatively 
short time, one operator can normally analyse over twenty 
bronze samples in five days for ten different elements. 

Atomic absorption has the merit of being smail size and 
low cost and is suitable for the smaller laboratory examining 


archaeological specimens. 
3.0 Experimental procedures : 


(a)-Sampling : 
The principal causes of inhomogeneity of ancient metals 
are mainly due to segregation of the metal components which 


may have taken place during casting, after casting the metal, it 
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might be embellished by tinning or soldered to another piece. 
Buried metal articles will often have become corroded and 
under certain conditions copper may be redeposited as a metal 
layer on top of the corrosion (Hughes, Cowell and 
Craddock1976 :22). 

The corroded metal surface samples must “ot be 
assumed as representative samples to that of the interior 
composition of the metal. In order to have representative 
samples, surface corrosion products and surface metal are 
mechanically removed and discarded. Samples are taken by 
using a micro drill. 1 mm tungsten carbide burs are used to 
avoid contamination of the samples taken. 

(b)-Sample preparation : 

The samples of copper alloy obtained from the drillings, 
which vary in weight from 10-25 mg , are weighed to an 
accuracy of +0.01. The samples are then put into solution by 
adding 25 ml of aqua regia® to each sample. The samples are 
heated on a hot plate at 60 9c until all copper alloy drillings 
are completely dissolved. Afterwards, the samples are then 
removed from the hot plate and left to cool at room 
temperature. One volume of aqua regia and 10 ml distilled 
water are added. The samples are then transferred to 25 ml 


Erlenmeyer flask with distilled water added to the mark. 


‘Aqua regia is one volume of concentrated nitric acid and three 
volumes of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
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(c)-Analysis by Atomic Absorption Speciromicuy (AAS): 


The sample is then atomised in a flame, the intensity of 
the emergent light beam alter absorpuion by the sample is 
measured using a photomultiplier. A different lamp is required 
for each characteristic wavelength, so that the analysis of each 
element necessitates a separate measurement. Atomic 
absorption is a highly sensitive and precise method of analysis, 
with which many elements can be determined, in all 
concentrations down to a lew parts per milligmor even less. 
The equipment is simple to operate and requires very little 
operator training (Golfer 1980: Ee ae 

The analysis was carricd oul using a Perkin-fimer 
Atomic Absorption Spectrometer model SP9 stationed al the 
Geology Department, Yarmouk University. The concentration of 
an element has been determined on a sample solution in terms 
of ppm (parts per million) of the element in solution and then 
converted to weight percentages in the original object by using 


the following equation (Al-Ahmad and Sari bOO-F 2 +4): 


% Wt of element in the original object = Cx 


10x W 
where 
C = Concentration in ppm of element in solution. 
= Volume of the original soluGen in mi. 
W = Weight of the taken sample in mg. 
4 - Results and discussion: 


To my knowledge most research concerning carly Copper 
Umayyad coinage is approached from a purely typological 


point of view. Numismiatists usually study these coins, describe 
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and classify them, but do not take further steps to decipher 
their constituents, thus the source of original provenance of the 
material of the coins is neglected and the technological 
processes used by the Umayyads in the manufacture of these 


coins remains undiscovered. 


Scientific analysis of ancient coins have been invaluable 
in enabling numismatists to settle vexed questions of the 
relative chronology of various issues, in correlating changes in 
alloy content with known debasement or coinage reforms and 


in distinguishing imitations from genuine contemporary pieces. 


It now seems possible that careful determinations of 
major, minor and trace constituents of.a large number of coins 
in a given series will show that differences in chemical 
composition correlate with the date of issue, mint location and 
in some cases with ore sources. 

In the case of studied copper-based coins it has not been 
possible to determine the exact date of all the studied coins 
based on historical records or legends on the coins. In 
addition, very litthe has been so far known about early 
Umayyad technology of coin minting. Therefore, it has been 
decided to carry out a full physical and chemical analysis of 
the coins aiming to establish the physical and chemical 
characteristics of the early Umayyad copper coins and 
correlate these characteristics with approximate time of 
minting. In addition, physical and chemical analysis of the 


coins may yield information concerning ancient technology. 
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The coins under study have been classified on the basis of the 
boundaries of each Jund which has recenUy been agreed upon, 
and as mentioned previously , each Jund was entitled to issue 
its own copper coins. The coins of the Junds are classified on 
the basis of the common characteristic features of cach series 


according to Qedar into three phases (1991 :27-39): 
1 -The Imperial image phase (ca. A.D. 055-074/35-55 ATL): 


One coin of this phase from each of the funds of 
Dimashiq, ilims and al-Urdunn was chosen-lor the analytical 


study. The other Junds did not issue coins of this phase. 
2 -The Standing Caliph phase (ca. AW, 07-4-097/55-77 AL): 


One coin {rom this phase from the Junds of Dimashig, 
Ilims, Qinnasrin and Filastin were chosen for the analytical 


study. Jund al-Urdunn did not issue coins of this phase. 
3 -The inscripltional phase (ca. A.D.097-Ca SUO/7 7- Cad 8-4 ALL): 


Two coins of this phase from cach of the five Junds 


were chosen for the analytical study. 


In total, seventeen coins were analysed in Uie present 
study which were from five different Junds of Bilad al-Sham 
and span a period of approximately 95 years. ‘This means that 
individual groups of the stuctied coins tend to be too simail to 
permit statistically valid inferences to be drawn. Although 
many more analysis are needed belore a full understanding of 


Umayyad coinage is obtained, the present analysis hopefully 
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will break new ground for the scientific analysis of Umayyad 
coins. 

Variations in physical and chemical properties of the 
coins are important factors in determining the period and place 
of minting . This will be especially emphasized in the following 


pages. 
a- Physical measurements : 


In order to identify uniquely a specific coin, it is 
necessary to give its number, weight, maximum) thickness and 
size (maximum and minimum diameter).. It is also useful to 
record other physical data such as the relative orientation of 
the obverse and reverse die and the density. These physical 
properties are sufficient to identify uniquely each ancient coin. 
Identification of each coin-undergving analysis is necessary if 
the present analysis isto be useful in the future because one 
must be able to avoid repeating the analysis of a given coin 


unknowingly. - 
*-. 
Yable (1) lists the serial numbers, weights, densities, 
maximum and minimum diameters, maximum thickness and 


die orientations of the studied coins. 


The first observation which could be deduced from the 
results tabulated in table (1) is the variations in the weight, 
size and thickness of the different coins of the same mint and 
also of the same phase coins minted at different Junds. For 
instance, the Standing Caliph Phase coins minted at different 
centres vary in their weight from 2.81 - 3.15g and in thickness 


from 1.7 - 2.1 mm. The Inscriptional Phase coins show even 
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larger variations in weight (1.07 - 4.53 g) and in thickness 
(1.4- 2.3 mm). Such significant variations in weight and 
thickness within the same mint and of the same denomination 
indicates that poor quality conurol must have been exercised 
by the Umayyad coin makers al these minting centres. The 
poor quality control is more obvious with the marked changes 
in the chemical composition of the coins as will be discussed 
later in this chapter. ‘These variations are so great and-eccurred 
within a short period of tine that in some instances one can 
scarcely be confident that the denomination has been correctly 
assigned.” | 

The weight measurements, show that the average 
weight of the coins decrease with elapsed Ume. The average 
weight of the Imperial "hase issues is 3.00 g., of the Standing 
Caliph Phase issues is 3.03.2, and of the Inscriptional Phase 
issues is 2.89 g. llowever, these coins have been worn in 
circulation, corrodedto varying degrees; hence their weights 
are probably 0.2-0.5 g lower than when they were struck. The 
decrease in weight with elapsed time is not surprising 
since thisv-is the normal pattern for coinage. Similar results 
were obtained in analysing Roman copper-baseck coins 
(Carter 1978 : 347 ; Carter and Razi 1989: 213) 

Contrary to the weight values of the coins the thickness 
measurements show that there was no constant trend in the 
thickness of the coin with the elapsed Uime. The average 
thickness of the Imperial Phase issues is 1.58 mum which is 


increased to 1.87 mm in the case of the Standing Caliph Phase 


The small size of some coins might indicate a hall tals. 
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issues and decreased again to 1.75 mm in the case of the 
Inscriptional Phase issues. 

The densities of the coins markedly vary from 9.42g/cm3 
(coin No. 6) to 7.81 g/cm? (coin number 16). The density 
values correlated quite well with the chemical composition of 
the coins. Coin No. 12 which the chemical analysis shows that it 
was made mainly of pure copper has a density of 8.91 g/cm3 
which is very close to the density of pure copper (8.93 g/cm). 
The density values of the lead containing coins are markedly 
higher than the density of pure copper due to the high density 
of lead. For example coin number 6 which contains a high 
amount of lead ({ 28.78 %) has a density of 9.42 g/cm? which is 
significantly higher than the pure copper density. On the other 
hand, addition of other lighter elements to copper such as tin 
to produce bronze (Cu-Snalloy) or zinc to produce brass ( Cu- 
Zn alloy) causes a decrease in its density. Therefore coins 
made of these alloys’such as coins number 9 and 10 (bronze) 
and number 1G and 17 (brass) have lower density values than 
pure copper which correlate with their contents of tin and zinc. 
Some of the coins have densities somewhat lower than 
expected from their chemical composition. This low density is 
probably caused by interior porosity or extensive interior 
corrosion of the coin. The density of coin number 16 is 7.81 
g/cm3, The microscopic investigation of the coin showed that 
this very low density is caused by extensive interior corrosion 
of the coin. Coin number 9 which has a density value of 7.92 
g/cm3 is highly porous with some bubbles on the surface 


visible under the microscope . 
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The relative orientation of the obverse { heads) and 
reverse (tails) is highly variable as shown in table (1). This 
indicates that the studied coins were struck by hand using two 
separate dies. If the obverse is normally oriented with the 
bust facing left or right, the obverse is oricnted at 12.00 . If 
the coin is rotated 180° around 12.00 axis, the major vertical 
axis of the reverse may now point in any direction and the 
relative orientation is given as the direction of the reverse axis 
in terms of the hour hand at a given time. Only one orientation 
is presented for each coin since the obverse die is always 
oriented at 12.00. If one actually chooses the wic.iz side as 
the obverse, the orientation is still the same since the 
description of the die orientation is independent of which side 
is chosen as the obverse. 

There are two highly preferred die orientations in Jund 
Filastin and Jund al-Urdunn. These orientations are 
approximately 12.00.and 6.00. ‘The orientations half way in 

_ between suclr as 2.30, 4.30 and 5.30 are almost absent. The 
vertical orientalions may have resulted from the use «fa die 
with an-elliptical or square shank so that one would hold it, 
either by hands or with tongs, in one of the two orientations 
and from left-handed and right handed employees. This would 
cause an elliptical - shank die to produce relative orientations 
differing by 180°. 

Only three coins (number 3 , 6 and 9 ) of use Jund 
Dimashiq, Jund Hims and Jund Qinnasrin have vertical 
orientations. The rest of the coins of these Junds have 
different half-way orientations indicating the use of different 


dies and variable employee techniques of minting. 
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b- Chemical compositions : 

Coins made of base metals such as copper generally do 
not have an intrinsic value as do gold coins and to lesser extent 
silver coins. Therefore, it is not really unexpected that various 
coins of the same period and even of the same mint show a 
different composition. One must be careful in drawing 
conclusions from the composition of such coins, even analysis 
of large numbers of these coins can provide some guidance 
only. 

The elements present in coins or artifacts are usually 
classified into three groups; major, minor and trace elements. 
Major elements are those which make up 2 percent or more of 
the alloy and were usually intentionally introduced into the 
alloy. Minor elements are those present in concentrations 
ranging from 0.1 to 2 percent. These may have been added 
accidentally as an impurity coming with raw material of the 
major elements.or intentionally added for special purposes. 


Trace elements are those whose concentrations are less than 
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0.1 per cent, and so their concentrations are measured in part 
per million (ppm). Trace elements entered ancient objects as 
an impurity in the major constituents. The presence or 
absence of trace elements would not have been controlled by 
ancient mau, but rather indicates the source of the raw 
materials. So on the basis of the nature and percentages of the 
trace elements, grouping of the coins according to the places of 
-minting is possible. That is why trace elements analysis is 


widely used in provenance studies (Parkes 1986: 144). 
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The chemical compositions of seventeen Umayyad coins 
are given in table (2). Although many more analyses are 
needed before a full understanding of early Umayyad coinage 
is obtained, some general observations are possible. 

The metal alloys used for coin minting were produced 
according to technical specifications which probably » ‘re well 
understood by the ancient coin maker. Different formulations 
of these allovs were used in order to introduce speci..c desired 
properties to the coins. This important fact should be taken in 
consideration when the interpretation of the chemical analysis 
of the coins is made. 

In general, the chemical analysis results siiu,. that the 
studied coins were made of different types of copper alioys. 
The coins significandy vary in the chemical compositions in 
terms of the major, minor and trace elements. The ra o> of the 
copper alloys used in minting the studied coins vary from 
almost pure copper (coin No. 12 ) to the binary alloy of copper 
and zinc (brass) as in the case of coins number LO and 17 to 
the complex ternary alloy of Cu-Sn-Pb (leaded bronze) (coins 
1-11, 13-15). Lead was added to bronze to modify its 
properties and to make the alloy easier to cast because the 
melting point is reduced and the molten metal flows more 
easily (Crowel and La Niece 1991 : 76). Leaded bronze is 
relatively weak and its mechanical properties are inferior to 
those of plain tin bronze. It is therefore possible that the use 
of lead may reflect a desire to economise on the amount of 
copper and tin required to make the bronze (Tite 1972 : 330). 
By alloying tin with copper to make bronze, an alloy tougher 


than pure copper is obtained. [t is also more suilavie for 
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Table (2) 


Chemical Analysis Results of the Studied Coins 
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Figure(10): Variation in the chemical composition of different 
issues minted at Jund Qinnasrin 
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casting because ils melling point is lower and tin reacts with 
gases dissolved in the molten alloy, preventing high porosity. 
The addition of about 10% tin gives red to gold colour and 
increases the ductility of the alloy and renders it easier to 
shape by hammering provided the alloy is annealed. Working 
without annealing increases the hardness but also makes the 
alloy brittle and liable to crack. With 15-20 per cent of din or 
more the alloy becomes brittle and almost unworkable 
although it can still be cast to shape and its mechanical 
properties could be enhanced(‘Tite 1972 : 330}. 

For the mints of Jund Oinnasrin the results indicate that 
there are no significant variations in the composition of the 
different denomations minted at different times. ‘Vhe coins of 
this Jund were made of Cu-Sn alloy (bronze) with some added 
lead as shown in figure (1Q). Phe moderate tin contents and 
the low lead contents are suitable for producing good quality 
coins with moderate harduess that are difficult to break. The 
composition of alloys used in this mint witnessed slight 
changes with clapsed time as noticed from figure ( EO}. 

A quite different type of alloy was used for making the 
coins in Jund Llims. Substantial amounts of lead were added lo 
produce what is called leaded bronze (figure 11). It seems that 
using such high percentage of lead at Jund flims was a 
sustained tradition; the Imperial Phase issue has 13.10% Pb 
increased to 14.79% in the Standing Caliph Issue and then 
doubled (28.700% ) in the case of the Inscriptional Phase [ssue. 
Lead was added to the bronze either to facilitate Ue casting of 
the copper alloys since it increases the Muidity of the alloy and 


depresses its melting point (Craddock, 1979, ‘Tylecote, L962, 
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Baley, 1990). However it has been proved (Craddock, 1979, 
Tylecote, 1962 ) that the maximum of lead content that 
improves the casting properties of copper alloys is 2%. No 
further improvement occurs above this percentage. On the 
contrary, high percentage of lead may have a ney..tive effect 
on the workability and strength of the alloy. Lead 
concentrations greater than 5% led to soft coins. Therelore lead 
was not usually used in high percentages for coin minting. 
However, since lead was a cheap metal, it may have-been used 
as a dilutant for more expensive copper for economical 
reasons. 

The chemical compositions. of Jund Dimashiq coins 
depicted in figure (12) indicate that a relatively high level of 
quality control had been exercised when compared to the other 
Junds. This is manifested in the percentages of tin and lead 
alloyed with copper. The tin concentrations of the Standing 
Emperor issue was 10.20% increased to 13.14% in the Standing 
Caliph issue and continued to increase to 14.12% in the 
Inscriptional issue minted at Dimashig. However, lower tin 
percentages (9.34%) were used in minting coins of th same 
issues at Amman minting centre. The lead concentrations 
varied significantly from 5.7% in the Standing Empercr issue to 
just 0.41% in the Standing Caliph and 0.43 % in the 
Inscriptional issue. The use of tin concentration in the range 
between 10-15% with moderate or low lead percentage (5.7- 
0.41%) would result in the production of moderate quality 
coins that have a golden appearance but on the other hand 


relatively hard and relatively easy to break. 
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Figure (13): Variation in the chemical composition of different 
issues minted at Jund al-Urdunn 
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At Jund al-Urdunn, the chemical analysis shows (figure 13) 
that the Imperial Phase issue was made of esscnlially pure 
copper (%Cu = 99.22), Unfortunately it is dillicult to know, 
based on the analysis of a single coin, whether the use of pure 
copper in this Jund for coin minting was significant. As the 
time elapsed, the composition of the used alloy changed. 
Bronze of moderate tin (average of 10.56% ) and moderate Pb 
(average of 2.73%) replaced pure copper. Such type of, metal 
formulations was used for minting the lnscriptional coins al 
Jund al-Urdunn minting centers. At Tabariya ninting centre 
high leaded bronze continued to be used, 

At Jund Filastin, the chemical analysis resulls show that a 
major shift in alloying tradition fad occurred as the time 
elapsed (figure 14). While the Standing Caliph issue was made 
of bronze with small amount of lead, a completely different 
type of alloy was used for the production of the Inscriptional 
Phase issues. These coins were made of brass, (Cu-Zn alloy) or 
more specifically uf a ternary (3 metals) alloy of copper, zinc 
and tin. Brass with some tin added was first introduced by 
Romans and they used it extensively at Jeast Jrom the time of 
Augusts (Craddock 1978: 1-18). Brass was rather expensive 
alloy during Roman and early Islamic periods because it was 
technically difficult to be produced. Brass was made by the 
diffusion of zinc vapour into copper (Craddock, 1978: 12 )- Zine 
was not prepared in metailic form by ancient people because 
of its volatility. Undoubtedly, the similarity of the colours of 
brass and gold made brass unusually valuable to ancient 
people. The use of such expensive ancl technically difficult to 


produce alloy indicates both good econonlic conditions and a 
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Figure (14):-Variation in the chemical composition 
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high level of technology at Filastin Jund compared to the other 
Junds. However the variation in the zinc content of the 
Inscriptional Phase Issues indicates poor quality control of 
brass production which strongly hints to the use of the 
cementation process (in this process zinc was alloyed with 
copper by the direct addition of zinc ores to copper) for brass 
production. 

It is of immense importance to study the variation in the 
chemical compositions of the coins of the same phase that were 
minted at different Junds. This would provide invaluable 
information regarding the technical knowledge of the coin 
makers at these Junds regarding metal alloying and coin 
minting. It could also give some clues to the extent of trade in 


metals among these Junds. 
1- Imperial Phase : (coins number 4, 8, 12 ' 


The nature and percentages of the major elements indicate 
significant variations among Imperial Phase coins minted at 
different mint locations (figure 15). ‘he Imperial Phase issues 
minted at Jund Hims, and Jund Dimashiq were made of a 
ternary alloy of copper-tin-lead but with significantly different 
proportions. At Jund Hims, low tin and high lead contents (Sn = 
4.1% , Pb = 13.10%) were used. The situation is almost reversed 
at Jund Dimashig as high tin and relatively low lead contents 
were used ( Sn = 10.20%, Pb = 5.70%). However at Jund al- 


Urdunn almost pure copper (Cu = 99.20%) was used. 


2- Standing Caliph Phase : ( coins number 1,5 ,9 ,15 ): 
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Figure (19: Variation in the chemical composition of the imperial 


phase issues minted at different Junds 
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Significant variations in the chemical composition of the 
Standing Caliph Phase issues have been also observed as 
shown in figure (16). The Jund Qinnasrin issue was iuade of the 
ternary alloy of Cu-Sn-Pb but with moderate tin and relatively 
low lead percentages, At Jund Hims, the same type of alloy was 
used but with different proportions. The tin concentration 
increased by around 30% and the lead concentration increased 
by more than four folds. At Jund Dimashig, higlitin bronze 
with very small amount of lead (0.41% ) was used . Almost 
similar types of alloys were used at Jund Filastin and Jund 


Qinnasrin with quite higher percentages of lead in the later. 


3-  Inscriptional Phase (coins number 2, 3 ,6, 7, 10, 
Ti, 13, 14, 16, 17): 


As the time elapsed, no significant change in the chemical 
composition of the alloys used was observed in most of the 
Junds with one exception at Jund Filastin as shown in figure 
(17). At the Junds of Qinnasrin, Hims, Dimashig and al-Urdunn 
Cu-Sn-Pb alloy continued to be used. Substantial variations in 
the relative proportions of copper, tin and lead of the coins 
made at the same Jund or across different Junds have been 
observed. At Jund Filastin brass replaced the ternary alloy 
formulations. Brass was technically more difficult to be 
produced when compared to bronze or leaded bronze. It was 
also a rather expensive alloy. Therefore the use of brass at 
Jund Filastin and the contemporary use of the cheap and poor 
quality leaded-bronze at the other Junds may reflect technical 


advancement and relaxing economic conditions at this Jund 
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Figure (9 Variations in the the chemical composition of the 


standing caliph issues minted at different Junds. 
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compared to the other Junds. However, more analyses are 


required before this conclusion is substantiated. 


Significant variations in the relative proportions of major 
constituents of the Inscriptional Phase coins made either at the 
same mint or at different mint locations have been observed, 
At Jund al-Urdunn, for example, coin number 13 has the 
percentages of Cu 85%, Sn 10.5 % and Pb 2.7%. Coin number 14 
of the same Jund was minted at Tabariya has its copper 
percentage dropped to 70% and tin percentage to.5.9% while its 
lead percentage soared to around 23% which represents an 
increase of more than 2000 %. These large variations may 
indicate a high level of poor quality control that had been 
exercised in making these coins. ‘The variations in composition 
of coins made at different Junds were even larger. This may 
indicate poor co-ordination-and lack of exchange of techniques 
among the different Junds or different sources of the used 
metals. , . 

Trace elements patterns could reflect to some extent the 
original source of the ores from which the metals used in the 
manufacturing of the coins were obtained. However, finding 
the provenance of metal objects represents one of the most 
tough and difficult challenges { Hughes 1991: 112 ). Unlike 
stone, flint or ceramics, the raw materials of metals has to 
undergo drastic changes before it is made into the finished 
artifact. Copper usually occurs as metallic minerals which have 
to be smelted. The smelting process alleis the chemical 


composition of the original ore so thal there is usually no 
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simple chemical correlation between ore and metal. Re-melting 


and alloying of metals further complicate the situation. 


However, there are occasions when the trace element 
pattern of a metal object bears some traces of the eler-cnts in 
the original ore. 

Tabie ( 2 ) shows the percentages of fi: 2 trace elements; 
iron (Fe), nickel ( Ni), arsenic (As), silver (Ag) and antimony 
(Sb) for each of the studied coins. Cobalt, titanium and 
manganese are not detectable in these coins where calcium and 
sulphur are present in very low and apparently uncorrelatable 
concentrations. Therefore their percentages are nol given. 

The two issues of the Jund Qinnasrin (Standins Caliph 
Issue and the Inscriptional Issue )-have similar averages of Fe, 
Ni, Ag and Sb and slightly different average of arsenic (: unging 
from 0.09 - 0.14 % ). This.is shown in figure (18). The small 
variations in the trace elements pattern of this Jund may 
suggest that the same ore source had been utilised for the 
period covered by the studied coins. 

Similar trace elements patterns have been observed for 
the coins minted at Jund Hims and Jund Dimashiq (figures 19 
and 20). The only significant variation is in the iron 
concentration which varies from 0.060 - 0.120 %. Iron 
concentrations in copper coins are highly variavle and 
apparently do not correlated with other elements, date of 
manufacture or denomination. The similarity in trace element 
patterns of the three Junds may indicate the use of metals 
derived from the same ore sources at these Junds. On the other 


hand, a different pattern of trace elements has been observed 
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in the case of the Inscriptional Issues minted at Jund al-Urdunn 
(figure 21). This may indicate that metals of different sources 
being used at this Jund. The percentages of iron and silver in 
these coins significantly increased compared to their overall 
average percentages in all of the studied coins. ‘The average iron 
percentage of these coins (0.190 %) is more than double its 
overall average percentage. Also the silver average percentage 
of these coins (0.33 %) increased by more than four folds. Nickel 
and antimony percentages of these coins significantly decreased 
when compared with the rest of the coins. The average 
percentages of these two elements (Ni = 0.055 %, Sb = 0.045 % ) 
are less than half that of the overall average (Ni = 0.126%, Sb = 
0.10%). The significant change in the trace elements patterns of 
these coins strongly indicate different ore source or different 
procedures of alloy preparations. 

Along the change in type of alloy used at Jund Filastin 
where brass replaced bronze in the Inscriptional Issues, change 
in the trace elements patterns is expected. The chemical 
results show that slight variation was observed in the 
percentages of most of the trace elements as shown in figure 
(22). This might be explained based on the fact that although 
zinc was the main additive to copper in these coins, tin and 
lead are still present in appreciable amounts. Therefore the 
trace elements accompanying these metals may still pass to the 
coins under the condition that the same ore sources of these 
elements had been used. 

Mr. Andrew Oddy, keeper of Conservation Department 
in the British Museum made the following comments about the 


above mentioned analyses : 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Department of Conservation 


Our ref: WAO/keh/Keeper 


Dr Nayef Goussous 
Basman Street 

PO Box 438 
Amman 

JORDAN 


2 August 1995 


Dear Dr Goussous 


Thank you for your letter of 18 June, which arrived at the British Museum on 24 July. The 
analyses are fairly typical of Roman and Byzantine copper alloys. It ts very usual to find 
bronze (copper + tin) containing lead. It is interesting that in the two cases wire zinc is 
significant, the lead is negligible and the tin is low. This is not unexpected. 


It ts difficult to know whether the use of brass at Filastin is significant becau: « the analyses are 
so few. If many more analyses were carried out it would show whether or not brass was 
widely used. Similarly, the significance of the single copper coin fiom al-Urdunn cannot be 
determined. 


When you look at the trace elements, the two ‘inscriptional phase’ coms from al-Urdunn are 
unusual in having fow Sb, high Ag. low As, low Ni, low Zn, and high Fe when compared with 
the other coins. On the basis of only two results, if is difficult to know what, if anything, this 
means. , 


It would be interesting to compare your results with analyses of Roman, Roman-Provincial, 
Byzantine and-early Islamic copper alloy coins, if such analyses exist. 


Michael Bates at the ANS was interested in getting Umayyad copper analysed a few years 
ago, but I am not sure whether any work was carried out. The best source of information ts 
the abstract journal, Numismatic Literature, which is published by the ANS. You could also 
look at the Reviews of Numismatic Research, published every six years by the International 
Numismatic Commission. 


On the whole, copper coins have not attracted as much analytical attention as silver and gold 
ones. Numismatists are interested in silver and gold because studies of debaseinent give a 


usefut sidelight on the economic conditions of the period. In addition, some attempts have 
been made to identify mines from the pattern of trace elements. 


London WC1B 3DG Telephone 071 636 1555 Fax 071 323 8515 
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] am afraid that none of this is very useful. In summary, I have two suggestions: search the 
literature for comparative analyses, and try lo carry out more analyses to see if patterns 
emerge at the individual mints. 


I think that you are ‘breaking new ground’ by studying the early Umayyad copper coinage, and 
I wish your project every success. 


Yours sincerely 


mg eek cae 


ANDREW ODDY 
Keeper of Conservation 
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